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and the ideal connexion of its several depart- 
ments. Nothing can be clearer than Comte’s 
division into the conerete and the abstract ; 
although we might take some exception to 
the names, and be inclined to think that there 
is an error in his fundamental assumption of 
geometry being a science of experiment and 
phenomena. 

The ordinary mathematician and intelligent 
reader in general, will not find it difficult to 
follow him in his lucid exposition of the differ- 
ence between arithmetic, algebra, and the trans- 
cendental ealeulus. The particular operations 
in each department may have been in a great 
measure forgotten, and yet the mind may 
receive from this book what in some respects 
is of more value—the distinct idea which lies 
at the foundation of each separate branch of 
analysis. 





i> Subscribers out of the city, receiving bills, 
are requested to give immediate attention to the 
terms of subscription to this Journal. It is in- 
dispensable that the cash system shall be carried 
out in the business management of the paper. 
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MATHEMATICS AND FAITH.* 

COMTE’S PHILOSOPHY, ETC.—GILLESPIE’S TRANS- 
LATION—-CONCRETE MATHEMATICS—PROCLUS 
—SCIENCE OF THE PHENOMENAL—CATEGORY 
OF QUANTITY—CAN MORAL TRUTH BE RE- 
DUCED TO IT?—LIMITATIONS OF sCIENCE— 
COMTE’S RELIGION—HIS VIEWS AN AID TO 
FAITH AND REVELATION. 


In gi to the public C »mte’s Philosophy of, 
matics, Prof. Gillespie is entitled to 
high commendation, and that in two important 


the 


respects: the first is, the excellence of his 
translation, which is remarkable for its clear- 
ness as well as its fidelity; the other and chief 
merit consists in his wise iation of the 
work itself, or his scientific discernment in 
bringing it out from that great mass of writings 
y the 


same author, which, in consequence of 


their bulk, the forbidding nature of some of 
their subjects, and certain difficulties of style, 
have as vet remained comparatively unknown. 
Prof. Gillespie’s admiration of Comte is enthu- 
siastic, and as we should judge from some other 
things we have seen from his pen, a little 
extra We cannot yet agree with him 
in regarding his French favorite as quite equal 
to Aristotle, or much superior to Bacon ; still, 
beyond all doubt, Comte is one of our profound- 
est thinkers on y scientific subjects; and 
of this the work before us, had he never writ- 
ten anything else, would have furnished most 
convincing evidence, 





* The Philosophy of Mathematics. Translated from 
he Cours de i Positive of Ai ate Comte. B 

- M. Gillespie, Prof. of Civil in Union 
ege. Harper & Brothers. 

VOL, VIII, wo. 25. 
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In fact, the mathe matics simply, as the know- 
| ledge of certain facts and relations, and the 
| philosophy of the mathematics, may address 
| themselves to two different orders of intellect, 
|and these may be separate, or united in one 
| individual. One, for example, may be familiar 
| with the most minute and subtle processes of 
| the differential and integral calculus, and with 
all their practical applications in the mixed 
| mathematics; he may be ever so expert in the 
_ dx, dy. formulas, and in the analytical methods 
| by which they are produced, as though by some 
magical working of the notation, and yet have 

_ never x Ope ry the philosophical, or, as 
| some would call it, metaphysical idea of a dif- 
| ferential itself—or the ratio of the starting incre- 
ments of a function and its variable, enfolding at 
the same time the ratio of increment for the 
terms of that ratio, and so on to any assignable 
order; thus presenting, in fact, an extended, 
and, in some cases, an endless series of related 
changes as involved in the smallest conceivable 
finite increase. In a similar way, one may 
understand the mere mathematics of geometry, 
and yet have hardly bestowed a thought on 
the wonderful logic that lies beneath, and is 
involved in its fundamental creations. Again, 
the case may be reversed: there are those for 
whom the idea of a differential would have the 
deeper interest, whilst, at the same time, there 
may be a want of talent, or patience, or of what 
may be called the mathematical power of con- 
centrated attention, n in following out 
and distinctly retaining the thread of those at- 
tenuated analytical processes which are re- 
quired in applying that idea to the various 
| problems of astronomy or mechanics. There 
| are, in like manner, minds for whom the mani- 
fold theorems of an ever enlarging geometry, 
| viewed merely as scientific phenomena, would 
arr much less of a charm than the ideal 
istinction involved in the nature and genera- 
tion of a right line and a curve, or the true 
notion of parallelism, or the questions res- 
the true idea of an angle—whether, 

ing to the old query mentioned by Pro- 

clus, it belongs to the category of quantity, 
quality, or relation, or to all three blended to- 
.. These two orders of mind are some- 

times united, and then there is furnished a 
mathematician and a philosopher of the highest 
rank. Such a union existed in Newton and 
Plato, in Leibnitz and Des Cartes. A like 








| combination is found in Prof. Gillespie’s favor- 








ite author, Auguste Comte, and gives him a 
title to be assigned to the same class. 

And yet, we must think, he is still below the 
sublime conceptions of some of those old 
Greek writers who had far less of mathemati- 
eal material (especially in what are called the 
analytical departments) on which to ground 
their philosophy. Proclus, in his commentary 
on Euclid, regards “the objects of mathematical 
science as occupying the high mid region 
between substances destitute of parts, simple, 
incomposite, indivisible, on the one hand, and 
such as are subject to partition and terminate 
in manifold divisions and compositions, on the 
other ;” in a word, between the purely spiritual 
and the purely physical. A similar thought is 
most beautifully expressed by another com- 
mentator on Proclus himself: “They (the 
mathematics) are as it were the bridge between 
sense and intellect, by which we may safely pass 
through the night of shadows over the dark 
and stormy oceans of matter, to the lucid 
regions of the pure intelligible world.” That 
is, it is not the science of the phenomenal, he 
would say, but in spanning the arch which 
connects the two worlds of truth, it necessarily 
requires the phenomenal diagram as its sup- 
porting abutment on the sensible shore. 


There may be something extravagant as well 
as mystical in all this, and yet we cannot but 
think that Comte, on the other hand, notwith- 
standing all his mathematical enthusiasm, 
actually lowers the position of his favorite 
science when he regards the concrete mathe- 
matics (the name he gives geometry) as derived 
fundamentally from experiment and the obser- 
vation of the phenomenal. He makes it a 
“ co-ordination of facts,” in which he says (p. 6) 
“every science consists.” Now we would 
rather say, with all deference to so high an 
authority, that science is the knowledge (how- 
ever obtained) of those relations which make 
the co-ordination of facts possible for the mind, 
and to which co-ordination it must be theoreti- 
eally (or hypothetically at least) antecedent. 
Whatever may be the case with other sciences, 
we would maintain this as being especially 
true in geometry, whose phenomena, without 
some such antecedent knowledge which the 
intellect possesses of their relations, would for 
ever remain, for the human soul, the same 
blind chaos that they are to the animal gaze. 
Again, he tells us (p. 30),“ The concrete mathe- 
matics is essentially experimental, physical, and 
phenomenal; while the analytical is purely 
logical and rational. The conerete, moreover, 
is necessarily founded on a consideration of the 
external world, and could never be resolved by 
a simple series of intellectual combinations.” 
“On the other hand (p. 30), geometry and 
mechanics,”—which, according to this view, he 
very consistently joins together—* must be 
regarded as real, natural sciences, founded on 
observation, like all the rest.” Again, “It 
belongs to the understanding alone to deduce 
from analytical equations results which are 
evidently contained in them, without there 
being an occasion to consult the external 
world.” He means’ that the equations of the 
analyst are the creations of his own mind, and 
their resolution, therefore, but the development 
of a purely subjective idea. But is not this the 








case, too, with the geometrician? The circle 
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the triangle, the ellipse, the bola, may 
have their imperfect representat-ves in nature, 
but they are none the less pure logical crea- 
tions of the intellect for all that, and the 
perceived relations are but the unfolding of a 
primary fundamental idea. The sine of x, the 
arc of x, and the nth power of x, stand in this 
respect on the same footing. The fact that the 
circle has phenomenal representatives in the 
external world does not make it differ, in 
regard to this idea, from those curve lines of 
the higher orders, which are known to be cre- 
ated solely from the mind of the geometrical 
analyst, and are therefore purely hypothetical ; 
although it is possible that in the endlessly di- 
versified movements of an unknown nature, 
even all these may somewhere, or at some 
time, have their physical or mechanical repre- 
sentations, Should this be even so, still they, 
and the insmense amount of geometrical science 
which might be evolved from their multiplied 
relations, would be no less “ abstract” or ideal 
than the “intellectual combinations” of the 
purely analytical mathematics. The same 
must, therefore, hold true of the more simple 
lines and figures whose representatives seem 
to be everywhere found in nature. They are 
in nature, because The Perfect Intelligence has 
drawn them there, that nature may be intelligi- 
ble to other souls possessed of those pure 
ideals of which they are the diagrams; or 
that there might be, in other words, an intelli- 
gible instead of a mere phenomenal world. If 
there had been no such representatives in out- 
ward nature, or had it been even full of all mon- 
strous irregularities, still would the mathemati- 
cal mind have created for itself these same geo- 
metrical figures or ideas ; with less facility, per- 
haps, but none the less really and distinctly. 

In perfect consistency with his view of geo- 
metry, Comte regards mechanics as a kindred 
branch of mathematics. This he does by 
depressing geometry (wrongly we think) to its 
level. A more legitimate union, however, might 
be effected by regarding even the fundamental 
ideas of mechanics aud staties as given by laws 
belonging to the mind, and of which it cannot 
divest itself, such as the ideas of equilibrium, 
of impenetrability, of motion by impulse, and of 
the impossibility of any physical action through 
a perfect vacuum, or an extended nihility. In 
this way mechanics might be elevated to a 
level with geometry, instead of sinking geome- 
try to a supposed lower plane of experimental 
mechanics. 

These views of Comte, however, are carried 
out by him with a consistent inflexibility. One 
of the results of his reasoning, as he himself 
states it, is to reduce all actual and possible 
phenomena to these two heads—the geometri- 
eal and mechanical. “If the universe,” he 
says, “and all its parts were immovable, there 
would be only the science of geometry, and all 
would be reduced to relations of form, magnui- 
tude, and position.” “ Hence all effects called 
natural may be conceived of as simply neces- 
sary results, either of the laws of extension or 
of the laws of motion.”—P. 32. 


We should not think of taking exception to 
this, if the writer had not, in some other parts 
of his positive philosophy, manifested a disposi- 
tion to bring all! aelal: and even moral, truth 
under the same category, and to regard them 
as involving, fundamentally, the same ideas of 
more or less, in reference to some dynamical 
action of the body or the soul. “There is no 
question whatever,” he says (p. 36), “which 
may not finally be conceived of as consisting 
in determining certain quantities from others 
by means of certain relations, and consequently 
as admitting of reduction, in final analysis, to 





a question of numbers.” “ Thus all questions 
of therapeutics may Le viewed as consisting in 
determining the quantities of the different 
agents which modify the organism, admitting 
for these quantities, in certain cases, values 
which are equal to zero, or negative, or even 
contradictory.” The inference is inevitable. 
All idea of quality is absorbed in that of quan- 
tity. Such was the marginal note we made 
on reading the passage, and in the very next 

h Comte comes directly to the same 
conclusion, that all qualily is quantity, and that 
the distinction which 0 wae have ever 
made between these two ideas is superficial 
and unsound. The position would be unex- 
ceptionable,—it might be even true, as applied 
to physics, and ook would be prima facie the 
fair interpretation, had it not been for his re- 
mark about the metaphysician. This would 
seem to show that he intended no limita- 
tion that would exclude any of the sub- 
jects to which the distinetion has been applied. 
He asserts the absolute universality of the sci- 
ence, making none of those exceptions which 
would naturally be suggested as proper in 
view of statements so sweeping, and of reason- 
ing which, to appearance, is consistent only 
with their absolute inclusiveness. 


Aristotle, who had paid some attention to 
these questions, condemns those who would 
bring all things under the rs roedy. Comte’s 
doctrine, thus understood, would fall directly 
under the censure of this bull of the Stagyrite. 
All things at once become quantily ; Quality 
is a metaphysical conceit. Health of soul, as 
well as health of body, involves only questions 
of numbers. Virtue is a thing to be measur- 
ed. Beauty is a matter of more orless, The 
Fair and the Good become formulas in arith- 
metie and algebra. The True is ever an equa- 
tion. Even religion is a certain quantum, and 
all wickedness is excess or deficiency. In 
short, all is quantity, either under the idea of 
extent or of motion. This sweeping category 


embraces the moral and esthetic, as well as the. 


material and physical world. 


In striking contrast with this seeming abso 
tion of all things into the mathematics, is his 
frank admission of the difficulties which stand in 
the way of the very simplest of such questions, 
even as they are found in the single depart- 
ment of inorganic physics. On page 39, we 
are told that “ the very simple phenomenon of 
the flow of a fluid through a given orifice, by 
virtue of its gravity alone, has not as yet a 
complete mathematical solution.” Again ; “the 
problem of three bodies,” as it is called, or of 
“the modifications produced in the motions of 
two bodies, tending towards each other by virtue 
of their gravitation, by the influence of a third 
body acting on both of them in the same man- 
ner, presents difficulties so great that we yet 

ssess only approximate solutions of it.” 

at then must we think of those who would 
pretend to solve mathematically problems in- 
volving the complicated mutual influences, not 
simply of four or five bodies (which are admit- 
ted to be beyond the reach of the most improv- 
ed analyses), but the reciprocal actions of mil- 
lions of bodies, aye, and of millions of souls, 
too, upon each other, in all the endlessly di- 
versified relations of social, political, and moral 
systems. And yet this is pretended in the 
writings of Fourierite Reformers, and of So- 
cialists of every kind, and even (if we may 
credit Lewes in his superficial history of phi- 
losophy) sometimes by Comte himself. The 
time is rapidly coming, it is predicted, when 
questions of social and political science shall 
be as readily and as easily solved as in 
physics. e flow of a fluid through a given 





orifice has not yet acomplete mathematical so. 


lution,—the “law of the series” has not 
here been discovered ; and yet there is a grow. 
ing school who proudly t of bringing 
within their caleulus the most perfect estimates 
in respect to the flow of human passion, and 
all the complicated dynamical agencies of hy. 
man motives. 
Even of the algebraic resolution of equa. 
tions, our author says (p. 77), “ This first de. 
ment of it, the only one truly satisfactory, 
is unhappily very limited, and will probably 
always remain so.” The human mind, it js 
admitted, has not yet been able, and “ probably 
never will be able,” to selve an equation of the 
fifth degree! In an expression apparent!y so 
simple as x°+axr‘+be*+cxr’+dx—h=0, it has 
never been able, although it has tried for 
for centuries, to find a formula which shall ex. 
press the value or values of x in terms of a, }, 
e, &c., and this, too, notwithstanding the evi. 
dence that such a formula does, beyond «| 
doubt, exist, and must be composed of no very 
numerous or complicated terms. This boasted 
human intellect cannot solve the exponential 
equation a*+b*—c*, containing only three 
terms and one unknown quantity, and yet, ac. 
cording to some, and even according to Comte 


himself, if we may judge of what Lewes says 
of his speculations in Sociology, it is compe- 


tent, or soon will be competent, to explore the 
heights and depths, the differentials and fluents, 
the unknown quantities and unknown relations 
involved in the profoundest questions of 
what has been called moral theological 
science ! 

We do not intend, by taking such positions, 
to undervalue at all the talent and reasoning 
of the author of the work which has suggest. 
ed this train of thought. We entertain too 
profound a respect for the masterly thinking 
he has exhibited ; especially as it is presented 
in the deeply interesting volume before us. 
And, moreover, all who have an interest in 
higher truths, may well be thankful to him for 
the aid thus given, by such admissions, to the 
cause of faith and revelation. Surely, if we 
cannot solve an equation of the fifth degree, 
we should be very modest in all we have to 
say about the mode of the Divine existence— 
about the distinction between its esse and its 
existere,—about what God is, and what he 
ought to be, and what he does, and what he 
ought to do,—about the nature of sin, the 
quantity of its desert, the quality of its remedy, 
and the ultimate motive, whether moral or dy- 
namical, in the government of the universe. 
The determination of such high matters as 
these must certainly transeend the resolution 
of any exponential equation, even of the most 
complicated form. e inference is irresisti- 
ble. We must either remain in utter ignorance 
respecting these truths, or we must receive all 
our knowledge, in all humble docility, directly 
from revelation. 


Comte has been called an atheist; but he 
himself denies the charge, and we ought not 
therefore to insist upon it, if we would act 
upon the charitable prineiple that every man 
has the best ri a wpb pg 
own religious beli we may judge, how- 
ever, from some parts of his other writings, 
and especially from the accounts of his warm- 
est cident Lewes he does sink the superna- 
—_ yi A all that gr Ped al 

; a system of pure phy 
d mf His theism, if it mean anything, 
has certainly no ethical value. There can be 
connected with it no belief whatever in any 
doctrine of providence or prayer. All thi 
however, detracts in no respect from the merit 
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of the: work on the mathematics which 
Prof. Gillespie has given us. If he is to be 
censured, a8 we regret to see has been done in 
alate number of a religious newspaper, then, 
on the same we might condemn the 
the Mecanique Celeste or the 
Galeulus of Functions, for both Laplace and 
Lagrange have been charged, and on good 
Proey too, with being unequivocal atheists. 
either ought we, on that account, to be afraid 
to concede to such men all credit for that pro- 
fandity which in their scientific produc- 
tions. Their i lity may confound the su- 
perficial thinker, whilst to a mind of a differ- 
ent order it furnishes one of the strongest 
ere for revelation. To the thoughtful 
believer in Christ’s salvation, it presents a pro- 
blem ing in interest any that-was ever 
given us in the mathematies—a problem which 
confirms his faith, because he finds its solution 
nowhere else but in the Holy Scriptures. Here 
alone the mystery is explained. In the light of 
that supernatural revelation which has been 
iven us of the dark human heart, he learns 
a it is, that the “astronomer may be unde- 
vout,” or even Godless, and why it is that no 
trifling is to be com with the trifling of 
science, even as it is often witnessed among 
truly scientific men. 

It is, however, unfair to make this charge 
of atheism so specially against writers of the 
positive and materializing school, as though 
they were beyond all others obnoxious to it. 
A positive philosophy is not in itself inconsist- 
ent with the ideas of a positive God, a positive 
moral law, or a positive written revelation ; 
and whatever may be thought of Comte’s 
theology or atheology, in other respects, 
he certainly nowhere manifests a dixposi- 
tion to disguise it under the form of any 
misty Bag: eism. He doubtless believes 
as much in a personal God as Cousin, or 
Morell, or many others who are claimed as the 
supporters of a more spiritual philosophy. 

e consider, however, the question concern- 
ing his religion as of little consequence. We 
like him for his honesty and clearness. Men 
of the Hobbes or D’Alembert stamp do some- 
times far more to aid the cause of faith than 
such boasting advocates of the spirituelle as 
have been mentioned. Whilst the former de- 
light us with their physical speculations, and 
their clear mathematical reasoning, we are 
thankful to them for showing us what we must 
come to, if we throw away our Bibles, or how 
very small an advance, if we heed not the voice 
that speaketh to us from Heaven, any philoso- 
phie positive can ever make towards solving 
the great problem of human destiny. They 
give us the real bounds of positive knowledge, 
and thus, in fact, present the strongest argu- 
ment for a belief in something to which the 
human intellect could not reach up by its own 
unaided strength. Thus we get faith as well 
as science from such writers. The true ten- 


dency of their teaching is to shut up to reve- 
lation all those souls cannot feel that the 
acmé of knowl is in the resolution of a 


biquadratic — on, or regard the utmost 
prep the ulus +s Variations as a satis- 

com ion for ignorance in respect 
to the aaul seamacisiiies of our most mys- 
terious being. 

Such we Telieve to be the legitimate ten- 
dency of this book of Comte upon all thinking 
souls, In a scientific point of view, it is a 
— of the ep interest ; ane i ex. 

nsive perusal will aid in giving a much hi 
er idea of mathematical oe than pa 
have been entertained as long as it is 
as mainly subservient to what is called busi- 
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ness, or immediate practical utility. In this 
respect it is worthy of introduction into all 
our colleges. Jt will be found to present a 
philosophy, and that too of a very high order, 
not only connecting under one idea the vari- 
ous departments of mathematical science, but 
also exhibiting their relation to the laws of ab- 
stract thought, or the necessary enunciations 
of the human mind. 
, 





CASA GUIDI WINDOWs.* 


Tuis is the quaint looking title of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning’s new poem, the first 
fruits, if we except some revisions and addi- 
tions to her Collected Poems, of her married 
and Italian life. Casa Guidi Windows is not 
the name of a heroine or a patronymic, but 
simply indicates to us what may have been ob- 
served in Florence of the recent revolutionary 
movements from the windows of our poet’s 
residence, the Casa Guidi—with her reflections 
on the scene. In the brief advertisement pre- 
fixed, the author says :—“ This Poem contains 
the impressions of the writer upon events in 
Tuscany of which she was a witness. ‘ From 
a window,’ the critic may demur. She bows 
to the objection in the very title of her work. 
No continuous narrative, nor exposition of 
political philosophy, is attempted by her. Itis 
a simple story of personal impressions, whose 
only value is in the intensity with which they 
were received, as proving her warm affection for 
a beautiful and unfortunate country; and the 
sincerity with which they are related, as indicat- 
ing her own good faith and freedom from all 
partisanship.” These conditions are fully met in 
the poem, which is the most eloquent tribute the 
Muse has yet offered to the genius of Modern 
Italy ; and, like every true poem, built on a par- 
ticular interest, it contains within itself the 
seeds of anampler development. It is a succes- 
sion of distinet pictures, of description and phi- 
losophy. The actual world is brought before 
us; but it is bathed in the new light of old tradi- 


tion, and every fact comes to us impressed with 


a genius sublimated to the finer issues of the 
spiritual life. 

There is much more of daylight in the poem 
than in Mrs. Browning’s previous writings. 
The verse is clear, sounding, straightforward, 
colloquial. It has an open-air breath about it 
and deals with living things, although every 
coarseness is redeemed and all is sanctified by 
the poet’s meditation. The reader embarks on 
its pure current, and is borne winding through 
many an isle, lin ring or advancing as feeling 
ebbs and flows, but e course is onward to 
the great goal of human freedom. It is a 
poem full of heart, which we may the readier 
trust to as its enthusiasm is balanced by the 
reserve, the “pale cast of thought” of the phi- 
losophic mind. 

It is a book of pictures and reflections, 
grouped in scenes and essays. The unity of 
epic interest it lacks, for, written at different 
periods and representing different states of the 
author’s and the Italian mind, the two parts of 
which it is composed, differ in sentiment, the 
second being partly expended in undoing the 
impressions of the first. It is the fair and 
active morning of 1848 sinking into the heavy 
l ic noon of 1851: but it is not evening 
or night yet. This, though unfavorable to the 
development of the action of the poem—the 
movement of thought and feeling we have 
already spoken of—provides us with two con- 





* Prometheus Bound, and other Poems ; including Son- 
nets from the Portuguese, Casa Guidi Windows, etc. By 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Francis & Co. 
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trasted dramatic seenes. Looking from the 
Window we shall get a glimpse of both :— 


FREEDOM'S HOPEFUL DAY. 


. . + . The day was such a day 
As Florence owes the sun. The sky above, 
Its weight upon the mountains seemed to lay, 
And palpitate in glory, like a dove 
Who has flown too fast, full-hearted. Takeaway 
The image! for the heart of man beat higher 
That day in Florence, flooding all her streets 
And piazzas with a tumult and desire. 
The people, with accumulated heats, 
And faces turned one way, as if one fire 
Did draw and flush them, leaving their old beats, 
Went upward to the palace Pitti wall, 
To thank their Grand-duke, who, not quite of 
course, 
Had graciously permitted, at their call, 
The citizens to use their civic force 
To guard their civic homes. So, one and all, 
The Tusean cities streamed up to the source 
Of this new good, at Florence ; taking it 
As good so far, presageful of more good,— 
The first torch of Italian freedom, lit 
To toss in the next tiger’s face who should 
Approach too near them in a cruel fit,— 
The first pulse of an even flow of blood, 
To prove the level of Italian veins 
Towards rights perceived and granted. How we 
gazed 
From Casa Guidi windows, while, in trains 
Of orderly procession—banners raised, 
And intermittent bursts of martial strains 
Which died upon the shout, as if amazed 
By gladness beyond music—they passed on ! 
The magistrates, with their insignia, passed ; 
And all the people shouted in the sun, 
And all the thousand windows which had cast 
A ripple of silks, in blue and scarlet, down, 
As if the houses overflowed at last, 
Seemed to grow larger with fair heads and 
eyes. 
The lawyers passed ; and still arose the shout, 
And hands broke* from the windows, to sur- 


prise 
Those grave calm brows with bay-tree leaves 
thrown out. 
The priesthood passed : the friars, with worldly- 
wise 


Keen, sidelong glances from their beards, about 
The street, to see who shouted! many a monk 
Who takes a long rope in the waist, was there ! 
Whereat the popular exultation drunk 
With indrawn “ vivas,” the whole sunny air, 
While through the murmuring windows rose 
and sunk 
A cloud of kerchiefed hands! “ the church makes 
fair 
Her welcome in the new Pope’s name.” En- 


sued 
The black sign of the “martyrs!” name no 
name, 
Bat count the graves in silence. 
viewed 
The artists ; next, the trades; and after came 
The populace, with flag and rights as good ; 
And very Joud the shout was for that same 
Motto, “ Il popolo,” In Poroto,— 
The word meant dukedom, empire, majesty, 
And kings in such an hour might read it so. 
And next, with banners, each in his degree, 
Deputed representatives a-row, 
Of every separate state of Tuscany : 
Siena’s she-wolf, bristling on the fold 
Of the first flag, preceded Pisa’s hare ; 
And Massa’s lion floated calm in gold, 
Pienza’s following with his silver stare ; 
a rf steed pranced clear from bridle- 
old,— 
And well might shout our Florence, greeting there 
These, and more brethren! Last, the world 
had sent 
The various children of her teeming flanks— 
Greeks, English, French—as to some parlia- 
ment 


Next, were 
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Of lovers of her Italy, in ranks, 
Each bearing its land’s symbols reverent ; 
At which the stones seemed breaking into thanks 
And rattling up to the sky, such sounds in 
proof 
Arose! the very house- walls seemed to bend, 
The very windows, up from door to roof, 
Flashed out a rapture of bright heads, to mend, 
With passionate looks, the gesture’s whirling off 
A burricane of leaves! ‘Three hours did end 
While all these passed ; and ever in the crowd, 
Rude men, unconscious of the tears that kept 
Their ew moist, shouted ; and some laughed 
aloud, 
And none asked any why they laughed and wept: 
Friends kissed each other's cheeks, and foes 
long vowed 
Did it more warmly ; two-months’ babies leapt 
Right upward in their mother’s arms, whose 
black 
Wide, glit’ering eyes looked elsewhere ; lovers 
ressed 





Each before either, neither glancing back ; 
And peasant maidens, smoothly ’tired and tressed, 
Forgot to finger on their throats the slack 


Great pearl-strings ; while old blind men would 
not rest, 
But pattered with their staves and with their 
shoes 


Still on the stones, and smiled as if they saw. 
O Heaven! I think that day had noble use 
Among God’s days. So near stood Right. and 
Law, 
Both mutually forborne ! 


This is in a vein, the marshalling of states 
and the domestic pathos which the pen of 
Dante would not have disdained—there are 
Dantesque foot-prints throughout the poem— 
and swiftly changes the view to the same mas- 
ter’s darker mood. Tired of the plaything, 
Liberty, the children of Florence look out 
upon 

THE RETURN OF THE GRAND DUKE. 

From Casa Guidi windows, gazing, then, 
I saw and witness how the Duke came back. 

The regular tramp of horse and tread of men 
Did smite the silence like an anvil black 

And sparkless. With her wide eyes at full 

strain, 
Our Tuscan nurse exclaimed, “ Alack, alack, 


Signora! these shall be the Austrians.” 
“ Nay, 

Hush, hush,” I answered, “do not wake the 
child !” 


For so, my two-months’ baby sleeping lay 
In milky dreams upon the bed and smiled ; 
And I thought “ he shall sleep on, while he may, 
Through the world’s baseness. Not being yet 
defiled, 
Why should he be disturbed by what is done ?” 
Then, gazing, I beheld the long-drawn street 
Live out, from end to end, full in the sun, 
With Austria’s thousands. Sword and bayonet, 
Horse, foot, artillery,—cannons rolling on, 
Like blind, slow storm-clouds gestant with the 
heat 
Of undeveloped lightnings, each bestrode 
By a single man, dust-white from head to heel, 
Indifferent as the dreadful thing he rode, 
Calm as a sculptured Fate, and terrible! 
As some smooth river which hath overflowed, 
Doth slow and silent down its current wheel 
A loosened forest, all the pines erect,— 
So swept, in mute significance of storm, 
The marshalled thousands,—not an eye deflect 
To left or right, to catch a novel form 
Of the famed city adorned by architect 
And carver, or of Beauties live and warm 
Seared at the casements,—all, straightforward 


eyes 
And faces, held as steadfast as their swords, 
And cognisant of acts, not imageries. 
The key, O Tuseans, too well fits the wards! 
Ye asked for mimes; these bring you tra- 





gedies— 
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Ye played like children: die like innnocents ! 
Ye mimicked lightaings with a torch: the crack 
Of the actual bolt, your pastime, circumvents. 
Ye called up ghosts, believing they were slack 
To follow any voice from Gilboa’s tents, .... 
Here’s Pica '—and, so, Grand-dukes come 
ack ! 


It would be difficult, without a running 
commentary for every page, to present the 
variety of this poem. One main source of its 
interest is the introduction of the great works 
of Art at Florence— 


The seulptor’s Night and Day, 
And Dawn and Twilight * * * 


That's Michel Angelo! his statues wait 
In the small chapel of the dim St. Lawrence ! 
Day’s eyes are breaking bold and passionate 
Over his shoulder, and will flash abhorrence 
On darkness, and with level looks meet fate, 
When once loose from that marble film of 
theirs ; 
The Night has wild dreams in her sleep; the 
Dawn 
Is haggard as the sleepless: Twilight wears 
A sort of horror: as the veil withdrawn 
ee the artist’s soul and works had left them 
eirs 
Of the pa thoughts which would not quail nor 
awn, 
His angers and contempts, his hope and love ; 
For not without a meaning did he place 
Princely Urbino on the seat above 
With everlasting shadow on his face ; 
While the slow dawns and twilights disapprove 
The ashes of his long-extinguished race, 
Which never shall clog more the feet of men. 


Or in this of Cimabue and the triumph of 
his Virgin, ending with the moral,—rivalry 
weet by the ideal—in all great 
minds :-—. 


Or enter, in your Florence wanderings, 
Santa Maria Novella church. You pass 
The left stair, where, at plague-time, Macchiavel 
Saw one with set fair face as in a glass, 
Dressed out against the fear of death and hell, 
Rustling her silks in pauses of the mass, 
To keep the thought off how her husband fell, 
Ne she left home, stark dead across her 
‘eet— 
The stair leads up to what Orgagna gave 
Of Dante’s demons ; but you, passing it, 
Ascend the right stair of the farther nave, 
To muse in a small chapel scarcely lit 
By Cimabue’s Virgin. Bright and brave, 
That picture was accounted, mark, of old! 
A king stood bare before its sovran grace ; 
A reverent people shouted to behold 
The picture, not the king ; and even the place 
Containing such a miracle, grew bold, 
Named the Glad Borgo from that beauteous face, 
Which thrilled the artist, after work, to think 
That his ideal Mary-smile should stand 
So very near him !—he, within the brink 
Of all that glory, let in by his hand 
With too divine a rashness! Yet none shrink 
Who gaze here now—albeit the thing is planned 
Sublimely in the thought’s simplicity. 
The Virgin, throned in empyreal state, 
Minds only the young babe upon her knee ; 
While, each side, angels bear the royal weight, 
Prostrated meekly, smiling tenderly 
Oblivion of their wings! the Child thereat 
Stretches its hand like God. If any should, 
Because of some stiff draperies and loose joints, 
sans To down from the heights of Raffael- 
ood, 
On Cimabue’s picture,—Heaven anoints 
The head of no such critic, and his blood 
The poet’s curse strikes full on, and appoints 
To ague and cold spasms for evermore. 
A noble picture! worthy of the shout 


For purple ; these shall wear it as your lords. 





Wherewith along the streets the people bore 
Its cherub faces, which the sun threw out 




















His chapel-Virgin with a heavenlier sweep 
Of light. For thus we mount into the sum 

Of great things known or acted. I hold, too, 
That Cimabue smiled upon the lad, 

At the first stroke which passed what he could 


do,— 
Or else his Virgin’s smile had never had 
Such sweetness in’t. All great men who fore- 
knew 
Their heirs in art, for art’s sake have been glad, 
And bent their old white heads as if uncrowned, 
Fanatics of their pure ideals still, 
Far more than of their laurels which were found 
With some less stalwart struggle of the will. 


' "These are all subsidiary to the stirring, fer. 
vent appeal to Italy. ere is one who we 
would were alive this day to hear it, Margaret 
Faller: how nobly she would have rejoiced in 
its humanity, its classic utterance. She, too, 
had written on this theme, but the book and 
the living voice alike went down unheard 
amidst the stormier surges of the Atlantic 
wave. ‘To her, Italy owes a place among the 
memorials of this period, for her devotion at 
Rome and that lost history of the time, the 
spirit of which all who knew her can divine. 

e think of her as we read this tribute to the 
wife of Garibaldi :— 


In the name of Italy, 
Meantime, her patriot dead have benizon ! 
They only have done wel! ; and what they did 
Being perfect, it shal! triumph. Let them slumber. 
No king of Egypt in a pyramid 
Is safer from oblivion, though he number 
Full seventy cerements for a coverlid. 
These Dead be seeds of life, and shall encumber 
The sad heart of the land until it loose 
The clammy elods and Jet out the spring- growth 
In beatific green through every bruise. 
The tyrant should take heed to what he doth, 
Since every victim-carrion turns to use, 
And drives a chariot, like a god made wroth, 
inst each piled injustice. Aye, the least 
Dead for Italia, not in vain has died, 
However vainly, ere life’s struggle ceased, 
ty ug mgd 7 ped vrabies aside. 
ach grave her nationality pieced 
By its own noble breadth, and fortified, 
And pinned it deeper to the soil. Forlorn 
Of thanks be, therefore, no one of these graves! 
Not Hers,—who, at her husband’s side, in scorn, 
Outfaced the whistling shot and hissing waves, 
Until she felt her little babe unborn 
Recoil, within her, from the violent staves 
may Ray IR of the world: at which, her 


Dropt inwards from her eyes, and followed it 
Beyond the hunters. Garibaldi’s wife 

And child died so. And now, the sea-weeds fit 
Her body like a proper shroud and coif, 

And murmurously the ebbing waters grit 
The little pebbles, while she lies interred 

In the sea-sand. Perhaps, ere dying thus, 
She looked up in his which never stirred 

From its clenched anguish, as to make excuse 
For leaving him for his, if so she erred. 

Well he remembers that she could not choose. 
A memorable grave! 


Nor should we omit the sequel to the me 
mory of 
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At lost Novara, that he could not die, 
sh thrice into the cannon’s eyes for this 
He plunged his shuddering steed, and felt the sky. 
Reel back between the fire-shocks ;—stripped 


away 
The ancestral ermine ere the smoke had cleared, 
And naked to the soul, that none might say 
His kingship covered what was base and bleared 
With treason, he went out an exile, yea, 
An exiled patriot! Let him be revered. 
Yea, verily, Charles Albert has died well: 
And if he lived not all so, as one spoke, 
The sin pass softly with the passing bell. 
For he was shriven, I think, in cannon smoke, 
And taking off his crown, made visible 
A hero’s forehead. Shaking Austria’s yoke 
He shattered his own hand and heart. 
best,” 
His last words were upon his lonely bed,— 
“J do not end like popes and dukes at least— 
Thank God for it.” And now that he is dead, 
Admitting it is proved and manifest 
That he was worthy, with a discrowned head, 
To measure heights with patriots, let them stand 
Beside the man in his Oporto shroud, 
And each vouchsafe to take him by the hand, 
And kiss him on the cheek, and say aloud, 
“Thou, too, hast suffered for our native land! 
My brother, thou art one of us. Be proud.” 


“ So 





“NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM.”* 


We think it would be an advantage—as it is 
almost a necessity—with modern playwrights 
to have a preliminary announcement delivered 
to the audience, something to this effect :— 
“Ladies and Gentlemen—We propose to ex- 
hibit to P hee this evening, an old gentleman 
with a likely daughter, who has a lover who 
cannot her because there is a difficult 

_ wa ie is not in fact a real dif 
culty—but purely imaginary—for the purposes 
of the play : es which you must tiem de a 
difficulty ; or you might as well be all at home : 
there is also a plot, intrigue, or conspiracy, 
which two words from any plain-speaking man 
would put an end to at once. There is also a 


young gentleman (this may be the aforemen- 
tioned lover), always in high spirits, rattling 
about the stage, whether there is any occasion 


for itor not: in fine, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
we propose to exhibit before you some 
twelve or fourteen persons, so machine- 
like and accurate in their movements, that 
they meet, pass, glide about, and circum- 
vent each other for two hours and a half by 
the clock—talking all the time—on matters of 
the extremest importance to each other—they 
never by any chance till the last quarter of an 
hour, unbosom themselves with sufficient free- 
dom to put an end to a single perplexity: 
although it is utterly inconceivable, as it would 
be absolutely impossible, for the same number 
of persons, in real life, to pass that length of 
time together: talking all the time: without 
coming to a speedier understanding.” 

A modern comedy is a Pun in five acts: an 
exercise of verbal ingenuity extended through 
jr: ee ny aby Lal of the ne ae schoo 

con to stage fail in seizing a 
theme of sufficient interest to impart momen- 
tum to so long a succession of scenes: the 
seem to shrink from an encounter with a sub- 
ject which shall move us r than a mild 
= or a nonchalant vy ile the mate- 

is, therefore, general ight, the art em- 
ployed is often eeaasdbie’ aos as in the 
case of the writer of the present play, admira- 
ble. No man has a daintier in the me- 
chanism of dramas than Sir Edward Bulwer: 
and in this present composition he has ingeni- 
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ously employed his resources in behalf of an 
interest, the newly-founded “Guild of Litera- 
ture,” which sanctifies and ennobles his exer- 
tions. It is so palpably prepared for that spe- 
cific advantage, that one of the characters, in an 
interview with a “ poor author” is made to de- 
liver himself as follows :— 


“ Not so bad as he seems—another side to the 
character: this moves me ; I’ve been a writer my- 
self. But the remedy? A state may but humble 
by alms; a minister corrupt by a bribe: what 
Patron then for Letters!—The public ?—yes, for 
the Author, whose talents the Public may chance 
to appreciate. And for those who, with toils as 
severe, but with genius less shaped to the taste of 
the many, can win not the ear of the day, why 
perhaps in some far distant age, when eno’ of the 
strong have dropped to death broken-hearted, and 
eno’ of the weak (bowed down by the tyrant Ne- 
cessity) have veiled in shame and despair the eyes 
that once looked to the stars ; these rival children 
of light may learn at last, that the tie they now 
rend should be the bond to unite them, and help 
one another.” 


This passage briefly exhibits the general 
style of the composition of the play: the life 
it intends to present is not so mu¢h drama- 
tized, as it is narrated and commented upon. 
That it is rather the re-production of learned 
research than a living presentment of charac- 
ter, is shown throughout, in the bookish 
quality of the illustrations—although this may 
find a warrant in the refined culture of the age 
in which it is cast. Altogether the work is a 
capital piece of practised skill, neat in lan- 
guage, trim in method and arrangement— 
wanting in relief and the side-lights of indivi- 
dual traits, and an organic development of 
character. Everything is ones on a plane, 
and not in a profound and comprehensive per- 
spective—which is the chief distinction of a 
first-rate dramatic work. For representation 
in this country, the piece is perhaps too speci- 
fic in its origin, and as English criticism has 
justly asserted, too much on the model of the 

ial manners of Ben Jonson, as distinguish- 
ed from the larger and more catholic treatment 
of other dramatists, to meet with so wide an 
acceptance as some of the other dramas of the 
accomplished author. 





COGGESHALL’S VOYAGES,* 

Tue portrait fixed to Mr. Coggeshall’s 
Voyages has a keen active American look ; and 
the narrative which follows does not belie the 
impression. Dating from the beginning of this 
century, when he started, a boy of sixteen, his 
career on the sea runs through various degrees 
of nautical and commercial enterprise, now in a 
letter of marque on the Atlantic during “the last 
war,” then pursuing a scarcely less adventurous 
ful voyage, in a pilot boat around Cape 
orn; always with something to do and con- 
sequently with something to relate. The 
story is a simple paee sailor’s story—much 
more attractive its straightforward way 
than nine tenths of the ornamental nautical 
fictions of the-day. There is no effort to 
a case out of poverty of materials or 
personal vanity. The materials are 
abundant in —— Ln no yom no 
more egotism a ship’s log. He has a 
story to tell and he tells it; and there’s an 

end of the matter. 
Captain Coggeshall’s narrative will be of 
permanent interest for its picture of the com- 
mercial privateering system, of the “letter of 
marque” system in 1813 and 1814, and its 


* Voyages to Various Parts of the World, made between 








* Not so Bud as we Seem ; or, Many Sides to a Charae- 
Bart, pomeay in Five Acts. By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, 





the years 1799 and 1844. By G Coggeshal!. Select- 
ed fom his MS. Journal of Eighty Voyeges. Appleton & 





glimpses of the “irregularities” of the old 
practices of the high seas, growing out of the 
“right of search” pretences of England, be- 
fore the freedom of the seas was established 
by our arms and diplomacy. In 1800 at 
Gibraltar, on a peaceful trading cruise, the ves- 
sel in which our captain, then a youth, was en- 
gaged, was “often annoyed and harassed bv 
press-gangs, headed by British naval officers, 
scrutinizing our protections, and often threat- 
ening and ill treating the men.” A youthful 
experience of this kind is not to be forgotten 
or forgiven; or if they are it is with such 
charity and oblivion as Captain C. expresses 
with sufficient naiveté in this sentence :— 
“These cruelties may be overlooked and for- 
given, but will ever be remembered by Ameri- 
cans, and for fear I should say too much, I 
will drop the subject.” Stir not the precipi- 
tate of gall in the cup of human kindness of 
an old American sailor by saying anything 
about impressment. 


While on this early visit to Gibraltar our au- 
thor was witness of an incident, graphic in 
itself and which has lost nothing in the telling. 


AN ATTACK AND REPLY. 


“ While we were lying in this port, one morn- 
ing at daylight, we heard firing at adistance. I 
took a spy-glass, and from aloft could clearly see 
three gun-boats engaged with a large ship. It was 
a fine, clear morning, with scarcely wind enough 
to ruffle the glass-like surface of the water. Dur- 
ing the first hour or two of this engagement, the 
gun-boats had an immense advantage ; being pro- 
pelled both by sails and oars, they were enabled 
to choose their own position. While the ship lay 
becalmed and unmanageable, they poured grape 
and canister shot into her stern and bows like hail- 
stones. At this time the ship’s crew could not 
bring a single gun to bear upon them, and all they 
could do was to use their small arms through the 
ports and over the rails. Fortunately for the crew, 
the ship had thick and high bulwarks, which pro- 
tected them from the fire of the enemy, so that 
while they were hid and screened by the boarding 
cloths, they could use their small arms to great 
advantage. At this stage of the action, while the 
captain with his speaking trumpet under his left 
arm was endeavoring to bring one of his big guns 
to bear on one of the gun-boats, a grapeshot pass- 
ed through the port and trumpet, and entered his 
chest near his shoulder-blade. The chief mate 
carried him below and laid him upon a mattress 
on the cabin flocr. For a moment it seemed to 
dampen the ardor of the men; but it was but for 
an instant. The chief mate (J think his name was 
Randall), a gallant young man from Nantucket, 
then took the command, and rallied and encouraged 
the men to continue the action with renewed ob- 
stinacy and vigor. At this time a lateen rigged 
vessel, the largest of the three privateers, was pre- 
paring to make a desperate attempt to board the 
ship on the larboard quarter, and had nearly all 
his men on the forecastle and long bowsprit, 
ready to take the final leap. 

“In order to meet and frustrate the design of the 
enemy, the mate of the ship had one of the quar- 
ter-deck guns loaded with grape and canister shot ; 
he then ordered all the ports on this quarter to be 
shut, so that the gun could not be seen, and thus 
were both parties prepared, when the privateer 
came boldly up within a few yards of the ship’s 
lee-quarter. The captain, with a threatening 
flourish of his sword, cried out with a loud voice 
in broken English, ‘ Strike, you dammer rascal, or 
I will put you all to death.” At this moment a 
diminutive looking man, on board the Louisa, 
with a musket, took deliberate aim through one of 
the waist ports, and shot him dead. Instantly the 
gun was run out and discharged upon the foe with 
deadly effect, so that the remaining few on board 
the privateer, amazed and astounded, were glad to 
give up the conflict, and get off the best way they 
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“ Soon after this, a breeze sprung up, so that 
could work their great guns to some purpose. 
never shall forget the moment when I saw the star- 
spangled banner blow out and wave gracefully in 
the wind, thrcugh the smoke. I also at the same 
moment saw with pleasure the three gun-boats sail- 
ing and rowing away towards the land to make their 
escape. When the ship drew near the port, all 
the boats from the American shipping voluntarily 
wént to assist in bringing her to anchor. She 
proved to be the letter-of-marque ship Louisa, of 
Philadelphia. . 

“IT went with our captain on board of her, and 
we there learned that, with the exception of the 
captain, not a man had been killed or wounded. 
The ship was terribly cut up and crippled in her 
sails and rigging—lifts and braces shot away: 
her stern was literally riddled like a grater, and 
both large and small shot, in great numbers, had 
entered her hull, and were sticking to her sides. 
How the officers and crew escaped unhurt is almost 
impossible to conceive. The poor captain was 
immediately taken on shore, but only survived his 
wound a few days. He had a public funeral, and 
was followed to the grave by all the Americans in 
Gibraltar, and very many of the officers of the 
garrison, and inhabitants of the town. 

“ The ship had a rich cargo of coffee, sugar, and 
India goods on board, and I believe was bound to 
Leghorn. The gun-boats belonged to Algeciras, 
and fought under French colors, but were proba- 
bly manned by the debased of all nations. I can 
form no idea how many were killed or wounded 
on board the gun-boats, but from the great num- 
ber of men on board, and from the length of the 
action, there must have been great slaughter ; 
neither can I say positively how Jong the engage- 
ment lasted, but I should think, at least, from three 
to four hours. ‘To the chief mate, too much credit 
cannot be given, for saving the ship after the cap- 
tain was shot.” 


The most stirring of these voyages is that 
“to France and a short cruise in the Bay of 
Biseay, in the Letter-of-Marque schooner 
‘ David Porter” in the years 1813 and 1814.” 
It sets out from Newport, dodging the British 
blockade under cover of a No aster and a 
snow-storm; there is man-of-war chasing all 
the way to Charleston: thence a cargo of cot- 
ton for a port in France to the tune of 


$23,300 freight for 331 bales in a schooner of 


200 tons. The commercial difficulties of land- 
ing this cargo, of finding a purchaser for it, 
of converting the proceeds into French goods, 
and of getting them safe to America are full 
of interest and throw much light, incidentally, 
on the state of France at the period. There 
is some capital manceuvring in the Bay of 
Biscay, which ends triumphantly with a supper 
at the expense of the enemy. But these in- 
cidents of trade and stratagem we must pass 
over for a later event of this cruise. The 
“ David Porter” is sent home, the captain has 
remained behind negotiating the cotton and 
toceeds, and is finally off from L’Orient for 
Charleston, with such ship resources as 
France, then under the English influence of 
the government of Louis RVIIL, would let 
him out with. There are capital — of 
English traders on the route from the Medi- 
terranean, which are not neglected; but a 
broken foremast cripples the best intended en- 
terprise, and one day, at the mouth of the 
Tagus, The Leo finds herself under the guns 
of a thirty-eight gun British frigate—the 
Granicus. Captain Coggeshall is n a pri- 
soner at Gibraltar, and is taken ashore for spe- 
cial examination, at first on parole, which he 
keeps, and then on guard, which he breaks, 
The story of his escape is well told. He is 
free of the court-room, and at one of the gates 
of the town :— 


1 | eagle I took care to remove, and then it was tout- 
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black eockade with an eagle in the centre. The 


a-fait an English cockade, and I had in the whole 
very much the appearance of an English naval 
officer. I said to myself when approaching the 
guard at the gate, ‘ Now is the critical moment, 
and the most perfect composure and consuiamate 
impudence are necessary to a successful result.’ I 
gave a stern look at the sentinel, when he returned 
me a respectful salute, and I was in another mo- 
ment without the walls of Gibraltar. 


“ | walked deliberately down the mole, or quay, 
where I was accosted by a great number of water- 
men offering to convey me on board my vessel. I 
employed one, and after getting off in the bay, he 
said, ‘ Captain, which is your vessel?” Here again 
I was at a Joss to decide on an answer, but afier 
gazing for a few moments on the different ships 
and the flags of different nations, my eye caught 
sight of a galiot with a Norwegian ensign flying, 
and I said to myself, ‘ The Norwegians are a vir- 
tuous, honest people, and I am not afraid to trust 
them.’ I had been in their country, and under- 
stood the character of these hardy, honest-hearted 
sons ofthe North. After a moment’s hesitation, I 
replied to the boatman, ‘ That is my vessel,’ point- 
ing to the friendly galiot, and we were soon along- 
side. I jumped on board, and inquired for the 
captain, who soon made his appearance. I told 
him I had something to communicate to him. He 
told me to follow him into the cabin. I immedi- 
ately asked him whether he was willing to befriend 
a man in distress. He said, ‘ Tell me your story, 
and I will try to serve you.’ I frankly told him I 
was the captain of the American letter-of-marque 
schooner Jately sent into port by the frigate Gra- 
nicus, and that I had made my escape from the 
garrison, and desired to get over to Algeciras as 
soon as possible; that I had money enough, but 
still I wanted his friendship, confidence, and pro- 
tection. The good old gentleman had scarcely 
waited to hear my story to the end, before he 
grasped me by the hand and said in a kind and 
feeling manner, ‘ I will be your friend, I will pro- 
tect you; I was once a prisoner in England, and I 
know what it is to be a prisoner ; rest assured, my 
dear sir, I will do all I can to assist you.” I offered 
him a dollar to pay and discharge the boatman, 
and remained myself below in thecabin. He said, 
‘Put up your money, I have small change, and 
will pay him what is just and right.’ After dis- 
patching the boatman he returned below, and said, 
* Now take off your coat and put on this large pea- 
jacket and fur cap.” In this costume, and with a 
large pipe in my mouth, I was, in less than two 
minutes, transformed into a regular Norwegian. 
Returning again on deck, I asked my good friend 
the captain whether I could rely on his mate and 
sailors not to betray me. He said, ‘ They are ho- 
nest and perfectly trustworthy, and you need not be 
under apprehension on their account.’ We took a 
social dinner together, when he observed, ‘1 will 
now go on shore for an hour or two, and hear all 
I can about your escape, and will come back early 
in the evening and relate to you all I Jearn.” In 
the evening the old captain returned, pleased and 
delighted. He said he never saw such a hubbub as 
there was about town; that the whole garrison 
seemed to be on the look-out, that the Town 
Major, with the military and civil police, were 
searching every hole in Gibraltar for the captain of 
the American privateer; that both of my officers 
were put in confinement, and that the lieutenant of 
the ‘frigate who had the charge of me had been 
arrested; in short, there was ‘ the devil to pay’ 
- vosme 79 the captain of the privateer could not be 

ound.” 


His passage to Algeciras with the smugglers, 
their good treatment of him, the smuggler’s 
home, and his residence with the American 
Consul, Mr. Sprague, with his Spanish 
sketches, the er will find wel! worth look- 
ing after in the sequel. 

e must content ourselves with a few oc- 





“ My dress was a blue coat, black stock, and 


casional “ marked ” incidents scattered over the 





volume. This occurs at a landing at Ls 
Teste, in the district of the Landes on the Bay 
of Biscay :— 


THEY ARE WOMEN AND I AM AN AMERICAN. 


“The pilot who took my veseel into port, came 
off in a boat rowed (I had almost said manned) 
by four females ; and after the schooner came to 
anchor, I took one of my sailors with me and re- 
turned to the shore, in the pilot’s boat. We struck 
on the sand, where the water was too shallow for 
the boat to come to the beach, when one of the 
women immediately jumped into the water, took 
the hage pilot on ber back, and carred him some 
distance to the dry land. Another female offered 
to carry me in the same way ; to this I would not 
consent. The sailor, like myself, appeared asham- 
en to see a female carry a man on her back 
through the surf, and instantly jumped out and 
took me on his back to the dry beach. It is true, 
these women were coarse and rough, but still they 
were females, and it was therefore impossible for 
either my sailor or myself so to degrade them.” 


A NEGRO VERSUS AN INDIAN. 


« When I landed at I’Ile Dieu, I took with me 
as one of the bvat’s crew, the large black man, 
Philip ; I was astonished to see the curiosity ex- 
pressed here at the sight of a negro. He was fol- 
lowed at every step by a crowd of men, women, 
and children, all desirous to see a black man ; and | 
soon received a pressing message from the Govern- 
or’s lady to see him. I accordingly took Philip 
with me, and repaired to the residence of the 
Governor, where were assembled all the first ladies 
of the island. They had a great many questions 
to ask about him, respecting the place of his birth, 
whether he was kind and good natured, &c. 
When their curiosity was gratified, the fellow 
begged of me as a favor to be allowed to go on 
board, as he did not Jike to be exhibited as a show. 
This request I readily granted, telling the ladies 
and gentlemen that I had an Indian on board, and 
that I would send for him. The Indian came di- 
rectly on shore, but, to my surprise, there appeared 
but little curiosity on the part of the inhabitants 
to see the savage. This island had been, as it 
were, shut out from the rest of the world for 
twenty-five or thirty years, with little or no com- 
merce or communication with other nations, and 
it is therefore highly probable that very few of its 
inhabitants had ever seen a negro, and they were 
of course eager to behold one.” 


A DEVOUT CREW. 


“ This was the first time I had ever sailed under 
the Portuguese flag, and many of their customs 
were quite new to me. One peculiarity I observ- 
ed that I never witnessed before. Three times a 
day the captain summoned everybody on board to 
the quarter deck ; then they all knelt down, morn- 
ing, noon, and evening, and repeated their prayers, 
the captain always taking the lead. The schooner 
was a dull sailer, and as we had generally light 
winds we did not reach Cape St. Vincent until the 
fifth day after leaving Cadiz. This is a high, bold 
cape, lying in lat. 37° 3’ North, long. 9° 2’ West. 
We passed close to this conspicuous headland, | 
should think not more than half a mile distant, on 
the 20th of February, at 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon, when the captain called all hands to the 
quarter deck, and addressed them as follows : ‘Offi- 
cers and men, it has pleased God to bring us in 
safety thus far on our voyage; now let us al! 
kneel down and thank him for his and 
mercy to us poor sinners, and him to con- 
duct us in safety to our destined port.’ They 
were, 1 should think, some fifteen or twenty mi- 
nutes occupied in prayer, and then returned to 
their ordinary vocations.” 

HAVE JEWS TAILs? 

“T will relate an anecdote that occurred one 
evening at the lodgings of Captain O'Sullivan, 
while I was at es oF age Among other ques 
tions, the mistress of the house, a middle-aged, 
good looking lady, asked me whether there were 
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any Jews in country. I told her there were 
many. She asked me what they looked like, 
aod whether they had tails. 1 was for a moment 
eurprised, and thought she was jesting, and hardly 
knew how to answer,—when she observed, that 
she had always been told that Jews were strange 
jooking creatures, and had Jong tails like cows 
hanging down behind them. She said she came to 
Guayaquil about two years before, from a village 
in the interior of Colombia, and that from her in- 
fancy she had been always told by the priests that 
Jews had tails, and were odious, frightful look- 
ing creatures. I was astonished at her simple ig- 
norance, for she was not one of the lower order, 
bat a woman of polite manners, and spoke the 
Spanish language with ease and grace.’ 





GREGORY ON ANIMAL MAGNETISM.* 


Sctence deliberately accepts as truths many of 
the phenomena of so called Mesmerisn or Ani- 
mal Magnetism. It is conceded thatall nature 
nets upon the human frame in a mysterious 
manner, that impressions are sometimes re- 
ceived that eannot be traced through the ordi- 
nary channel of sensation. Somnambulism, 
sleep walking, is an acknowledged fact, where 
the somnambulist acts through perceptions 
that cannot be the result of ordinary impres- 
sions made upon the senses, for those senses 
are not in a condition known to be essential, to 
ordinary sensation and perception, as when the 
somnambulist is guided by perception of sight, 
in the dark, with his eyes closed, It is con- 
ceded that a condition similar to spontaneous 
somnambulism may be produced by artificial 
means such as the manipulations as generally 
practised by netizers, In this condition 
certain inexplicable phenomena are produced 
such as a state of the body insensible to ordi- 
nary impressions,—a state in which surgical 
operations have been performed without pain,— 
arigidity of the muscles like catalepsy, an unu- 
sual development of bodily and mental sympa- 
thy, a consciousness that is peculiar to the 
somnambulic condition which though similar 
in its manifestations, is distinct from, and for- 
gotten in, the natural wakeful state. These 
phenomena have been more generally observed 
in and are supposed to be limited to, those 
persons whose nervous condition is diseased | 
or in a state of excitability removed, more or 
less, from the standard of high health. So far 
science, guided by undoubted evidence, goes 
with Animal Magnetism. 

Mesmerism, however, claims much more 
than this and asks for belief in other pheno- 
mena not so well accredited; such as clair- 
voyance, vision through opaque bodies, vision 
at all distances, knowledge of the past, the | 
power of prophecy, extasis and communion 
with the spiritual world, 

Professor 
we may think of his credulity, and however | 
we may hesitate to receive his evidence, we 
cannot doubt his sincerity. His statements 
are of the most astounding character, as are 
all the statements of the mesmerisers. Time, 
space, and matter are all as nothing in the om- 
nipotence of Animal Magnets. We give 
some of the mesmeric wonders from Professor 
Gregory's book, which will amuse, if they fail 
to convince the sceptical. 

SNAIL TELEGRAPH. 

“Tt has lately been stated by M. Allix, on the 
authority of M. Benoit in Paris, and of another 
discoverer (also, I believe, a Frenchman, who is 
now in America), both of whom, during the last 
ten years, have been employed in working out the 

, which they had severally and independ- 
ently made, although they are now associated to 








work it out, that this magnetic sympathy is re- 
markably developed in snails ; that these animals, 
after having once been in communication or in 
contact, continue ever after to sympathize, no 
matter at what distance they may be. And it has 
been proposed to found, on this fact, a mode of 
communication between the most distant places. 
Nay, M. Allix descxjbes, with care and judgment, 
experiments made in his presence, in which, the 
time having of course been fixed beforehand, words, 
spelled in Paris by M. Benoit, and also by M. Allix 
himself, were instantly read in America, and as in- 
stantly replied to, by words spelled there, and read 
in Paris. All this was done by means of snails, 
and although the full details of the apparatus em- 
ployed, and of all the processes necessary to insure 
success, have not yet been published, yet the ac- 
count given by M. Allix, and also by M. Benoit, 
goes so far as to enable us to conceive the princi- 
ple made use of. 

“It would appear that every letter has a snail 
belonging to it in Paris, while in America each 
letter has also a snail, sympathetic with that of 
the same letter in Paris, the two snails of each 
letter having been at some period, and by some 
process, brought into full sympathy, and then sepa- 
rated and marked. There is, of course, a stock 
of spare snails for each leiter, in case of accident, 
but it is found that these animals will live for a 
year without food, should that be necessary. 
When a word is to be spelled in Paris, the snail 
belonglng to the first letter is brought by some 
galvanic apparatus, not yet fully described, into a 





state of disturbance, with which his fellow in Ame- 


rica sympathises. But this requires to be ascer- | 


The truth of the snail telegraph is not 
guaranteed by Professor Gregory, but the 
loving way in which his belief hangs about the 
story, shows his fondness for the marvellous 
and is characteristic of his whole book. 


One far-seeing somnambulist extends her 
vision into the icy regions of the north pole, 
and sees 


SIR JOHN FRANKLIN SAFE FEBRUARY 17, 1851.’ 


“ Case 33.—It is pretty generally known that 
this clairvoyante was tried with the writing of Sir 
John Franklin, and a part of what she said has ap- 
peared in the newspapers, I had the opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with what she did really 
say, and although of course the greater part of it 
cannot be verified until the return of Sir John, 
yet I am bound here to testify, although she has 
probably mixed up and confused many things, 
which we have not the means of distinguishing, 
that E. has said nothing concerning him which 
may not prove correct. It appears that some clair- 
voyants, of whom I know nothing, went so far as to 
predict the return of Sir John during last autumn. 
If such predictions were made, by genuine and 
honest clairvoyants, I conjecture that they have been 
of that class who are strongly affected by sympa- 
thy with the feelings and wishes of those who 
consult them, which feelings aud wishes they, as it 
were, reflect. But this is not the case with E. 
She made no prediction in the matter, but has 
simply, at various times, with the aid of Sir John’s 
handwriting, gone, in her phrase, to see him. She 
was not told, and does not, I believe, even yet 


tained ; which is done by approaching, in Amerita, | know whose writing it was; but she found the 


to all the snails successively, a testing apparatus, 
not described, which however includes a snail. 
On the approach of this, the snail whose fellow in 
Paris has been acted on, exhibits some symptom, 
which is not exhibited by any other, and the cor- 
responding letter is noted down. This is done 
with each letter, and thus the word is finally 
spelled. 

“ Now all this may appear, at first sight, very 
absurd and ridiculous. I confess it appeared so to 
me, when I first heard of it. But when I recol- 
lected all I had seen of sympathy in man, all that 
was known about sympathy in the lower animals, 
and when I read the account given by M. Allix, 
a gentleman well versed in science, of the success- 
ful experiments at which he had assisted, I per- 
ceived that the only difficulty lay in admitting the 
fact of the extrordinary sympathy of snails, and 
that, this being granted, all the rest was not only 
possible but easy. Now,I know nothing what- 
ever about the habits of snails; and surely I am 
not entitled to reject facts, thus attested, without 
some investigation into them. I cannot say that 
the alleged sympathy is impossible. But an in- 
vestigation into the matter, so long as the full de- 


! rounded with walls of snow. 
| saw in the winter of 1849-50, 1 believe; I saw 
{ several of Dr. Haddock’s letters about it in Feb. 
| and March, 1850. 


writer in one of two ships, fixed in ice, and sur- 
These ships she first 


Since E. had been right in so 
many cases at a distance, it was probable that she 
was also right in this one. She saw and describ- 


/ ed the dress, mode of life, food, &c,, of the crews. 


She saw and described Sir John, and said that he 


| still hoped to get out, but was much surprised that 
no vessels had come to assist him. She frequently 


spoke of his occupations, and when asked the time 
of day, found it either by looking at a timepiece in 
the cavin, or by consulting Sir John's watch. 


| During the winter and spring of 1849-50, and part 


of the summer of 1850, she uniformly indicated 
the same difference of time, which I cannot at 
present give precisely, but which was nearly seven 


| hours. At whatever hour she was magnetised and 
| sent there, she always made the same difference. 
| Nay more, when the time there was nine or ten 


A.M. (four or five P.M. at Bolton) she would say 


that such was the hour, but that it was still dark, 
| and lights were burning in the early part of sum- 
| mer. 


Now it is quite absurd to suppose that this 


bolts all; and whatever | 


tails of the experiments made by the discoverers | totally uneducated girl has any notion of the rela- 
are not published, is certain to be a laborious task, | tion of longitude to time, or of the difference be- 
and probably a fruitless one. It cost them a long | tween an arctic day and one in our latitude. E. 
time to ascertain the facts, and they have been for , also, being shown the handwriting of several of 
ten years engaged in bringing their discovery into a | the officers of the expedition, found and described 
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practical form. ‘Till the promised publication ap- 
pears, we can only admit the possibility of the 
thing, and wait for the explanation, which shall 
enable us to verify it for ourselves. It will cer- 
tainly be very remarkable, if a snail telegraph 
should come into action, which, in spite of the 
proverbial slowness of the animal concerned, 
should rival in rapidity the electric telegraph, and 
surpass it in security, inasmuch as there are no 
wires to be cut by an enemy, besides being infi- 
nitely less costly, since no solid, tangible means of 
communication are required, and all that is needed 
is the ester oe 9 end of the line, and the 
oper] snails. 
“ It i from the paper of M. Allix, that 
even this astounding novelty is not new. At least, 
it would seem that a long time ago, I cannot fix 
the period, a secret mode of correspondence was 


devised, intended chiefly for communications with 
& beleaguered fortress, in which it is believed that 
animal sympathy played the leading part.” 


thenr. One was dead (shelled, as she said), when 


| ghe was asked. Another, at a later period, was 


| 


dangerously frostbitten, but recovered. She said 


| that in one of the ships the provisions were ex- 


hausted, but that the other contained provisions. 
She described the fish, seals, and other animals 
hunted and killed for food and oil by the crews. 
Of, or rather to, one officer she said that he was the 
doctor, although not dressed like a doctor, but like 
the rest, in skins ; that he was a first-rate shot, and 
was fond of killing animals to preserve them. 
(This is really the case with Mr. Goodsir, whose 
writing she was then examining.) She added a 
multitude of curious details, for which I have no 

, and they will no doubt be published by Dr. 

ock. But I may mention that on Sunday 
afternoon in Feburary, 1850, she said it was about 
10 &.M. there, and described the captain (Sir 
John) as reading prayers to the crew, who knelt in 





a circle, with their faces upwards, looking to him, 
and appearing very sorrowful. She even named 
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the chapter of St. Mark’s gospel which he read 
on that occasion. She also spoke, on one ocea- 
sion of Sir John as dejected, which he was not 
before, and said that the men tried to cheer him 
up. She further spoke of their burning coarse oil 
and fish refuse for wamth, and drinking a finer oil 
for the same purpose. All this time she continued 
to give the same difference of time, from which 
the longitude might be calculated. This time, 
seven hours, or nearly, from Bolton, gives a west 
longitude of about 100° to 115°, which corres- 
ponds very well with the probable position of Sir 
John. But at a later period, all of a sudden she 
gave a difference of time of somewhere between 
six and seven hours, indicating that the ships had 
moved eastward. She was not, after this, quite 
so uniform in the difference of time as before, and 
seemed not to see it so clearly ; but she persisted 
that they had moved homeward, and if we take 
about 64 hours as the later difference, this would 
indicate a longitude of about 97° 30’ W. After 
this change,she also said that Sir John had been 
met and relieved, and has always since then seen 
three ships, which, for a long time past, are said 
by her to be frozen up together. The last obser- 
vation of which I have heard, 17th February, 1851, 
gave a longitude of 101° 45’ W. At the same 
time, from Captain Austin’s writing, which has also 
been frequently tried, she gave, for him, the longi- 
tude of 959 45’ W. She does not know whose 
ship it is that, according to her, has met with 
Franklin, but she still speaks of three ships to- 
gether. I should add, that when E. has been sent 
there at such an hour and season that it was night 
in those latitudes, she has, quite spontaneously, de- 
scribed the aurora borealis, which she once saw, 
as an arch, rising as if from the ground at one end, 
and descending to it again at the other. From this 
arch, colored streamers rose upwards, and some of 
these curved backwards. She was much surprised 
with it, and asked if that was the country the 
rainbow came from. She had never been told 
anything whatever about the aurora, and knows 
nothing of it.” 













Here is a bit of criticism :— 
GREGORY ON ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS. 


“Ido not here refer to the case of the Pough- 
keepsie Seer, Andrew Jackson Davis. I think 
there can be no doubt that his revelations, which 
present an appalling hotch-potch of all possible 
metaphysical systems, are essentially the genuine 
results of a most remarkable degree of magnetic 
sympathy with all who approach him, which leads 
him to retail, as they are imaged in his own mind, 
the heterogeneous opinions and ideas of such as act 
upon him, unknown to themselves, and have read 
and thought upon metaphysical subjects.” 


Professor Gregory's book is full of interest- 
ing matter, and isa mixture of facts well au- 
thenticated, probable and improbable stories, 
ingenious theories, and hasty generalisations. 
The author accepts Baron Von Reichenbach’s 
theory of od, as the physical force to which all 
the phenomena of animal magnetism are to be 
referred, as their cause. The able and success- 
ful* refutation of Baron Von Reichenbach’s 
theory in the last number of the North British 
Review, will probably serve to modify the 
ready acceptance given by Professor Gregory 
to the od doctrine. The reviewer acknow- 
ledges the honesty of the Baron, grants the 
truth of his statements, and attributes the 
phenomena that resulted from his experiments 
to sensuous illusions, produced by impressions 
made upon peculiarly susceptible nerves, either 
diseased or in an unnaturally excitable state. 
Animal Magnetism merits and is now receiving, 
the candid investigation of philosophical o 
servers, and is not to be dismissed upon the 
mere statement that it is too wonderful to be 
believed ; wonderful meaning, often, nothing 
more than strange, novel. 
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ANNALS OF THE FAMINE IN IRELAND.* 


Mrs. Nicuorson left New York for Ireland in 
1844, not impelled > dpe curiosity, but to as- 
certain personally “ the real condition of a peo- 
ple whose history has been mixed with fable, 
and whose true character has been as little 
understood as their sufferiggs have been miti- 
gated.” She appears to have devoted herself 
—in purse and person—to the doing of all the 
good within her power, and in so doing has 
evineed en not often found in one of her 
sex, and a kindness of heart and correctness of 
judgment seldom combined in one person. 
Her style is simple but graphic, and the only 
aim of her book is to bring before the world 
plain facts concerning the famine as she her- 
self witnessed them. 

The objections of the starving Irish to Indian 
meal, at first appeared insuperable, and they 
were heard interrogating each other, “And 
have you seen the Zaka Indian? God save us 
awl. By dad, and Peel’s brimstone has come 
over - to scrape the maw of every divil of 
us.” Their ignorance of the mode of preparing 
it, and objection to the government meal, fear- 
ing the “Inglish intended to kill them,” with 
the “tarrin’ and scrapin’,” was the principal 
cause of their opposition to its use; and when 
Meal and directions for its preparation arrived 
from the Americans, they “took to it kindly,” 
for they said,“ Negroes lived on that food, and 
sure the Americans wouldn’t hurt them.” Mrs. 
Nicholson herself prepared this food for thirty 
pensioners, who many of them walked miles to 
obtain this sustenance once aday. At last her 
supply and ber purse were exhausted, and the 
poor left her closed gate blessing her again and 
again, but saying,“ We must now die of the 
hunger, God be praised !” 

A supply of money from New York arrived 
two days after the closing of her gates, and 
again the “ blessed pot” was over the fire— 
again the starving were relieved. 


The Central Committee of the Society of 
Friends ap to have been the most active 
and useful in their exertions, and the contribu- 
tions received by them, in money, food, and 
clothes, from America, amounted to over 
£200,000. The agents of the Government, 
through carelessness or cupidity, were but so 
many yee tersee on in their path, and by 
their unpardonable stupidity or rascality near] 
all the food sent from this country was roll. 
They seized upon the meal, insisted upon dis- 
pensing it themselves, removed it from the 

rrels where it would have remained sweet, 
and placed it in sacks, of which it ap a 
large omer were on hand, purehased proba- 
bly on speculation :— . 


“ This meal was taken from the barrels and de- 
posited in them, which answered two purposes—it 
made sale for thousands of sacks at a handsome 
profit (sold for half a crown each), and was an 
effectual mode of heating the meal, which soon 
gathered dampness, and was unfit for use. The 
hungry in some cases took it gladly: the conse- 
quences, in many instances, were fatal, producing 
a state of the system often beyond the power of 
nature or medicine to cure.” 


The persons who received this meal to dis- 
tribute were forced to pay this abominable tax 
under the — that the money would be 
refunded when the sacks were returned; but 
upon such return it was refused, and were 
ordered to sell enough meal to pay for the 
sacks. This was both impossible and inhu- 
man; and our authoress speaks of one 
who had on hand £200 worth of sacks, for 








* Annals of the Famine in Ireland in 1847, ’8, and ’9, 
By Mrs. A. Nicholson. New York: E. French. 








— the Government agents refused to repay 

We cannot close this volume without , 
glance at the black bread provided by Govern. 
ment, which was about as effectual as arsenic. 
After much difficulty Mrs. Nicholson obtained 
a piece :— 

“It came, was cut in slices, and, having been 
baked that morning, the effluvia was fresh ; and 
though standing at the extremity of a Jong room, 
with the street door open, the nausea became 20 
offensive that, after taking a slice for a pattern 
(qu. sample ?), I hastened home, &c., &c. 

“The bread retained all its appearance for 
weeks, never becoming sour, but small spots of 
greenish color, like mould, dotted here and there 
upon it. These spots were not abundant. The 
remainder appeared precisely like turf mould, and 
was judged to be so.” 


From what was the bread made ? 

“ Some twenty-nine years before, the Government 
had deposited in that region some Continental ma- 
terial for bread, which had become damaged, and 
could not be sold. But tweaty-nine years it had 
withstood the ravages of rats, mice, and vermin, 
and had now come out an eatable eommodity.” 


The account of the noble and judicious con. 
duct of Lord George Hill forms a relieving 
eontrast to the pictures of starvation, disease, 
and death, that the rest of the volume pre- 
sents. 





EASTBURY.* 


Eastsvry is a country parish of England, and 
its inhabitants form the dramatis ne of 
the pleasant story before us. Its hero is the 
Reetor of the parish, a young, noble-hearted, 
impetuous man, who has been withdrawn by 
his uncle, the bishop, from the admiring throngs 
of city chapels to the large but rural parish of 
Eastbury, whose spiritualities have suffered 
greatly from the inefficient ministrations of the 
revious incumbent. The ardent clergyman 
mes emphatically the Rector of the parish, 
ruling every one in it by his sery with 
the wants of all—his animation, zeal, and 
ability to direct. We are first introduced to 
him at a fire in the village, where he plunges 
into the flames, and saves the inmates of a cot- 
. His course throughout is of the same 
character. He sells his favorite horse to en- 
able a young parishoner in humble life to 
marry, and devotes half his income to the 
liquidation of a gambling debt of his father. 
He is not afraid of rumpling his white cravat, 
and can take his coat off if work is to be done, 
and go at it with a good will, and is withal no 
“faultless monster.” It is one of the finest por- 
trayals of the clerical character we have ever met 
with, almost worthy to rank with the matchless 
delineations of a different the same 
character by Chaucer and Goldsmith. Miss 
Drury appears to advantage in the de- 
lineation of female character of the petty 
seappecing beet mesh Omens ee Spimig 
“ ppe ” at or ig ior 
— and ae for .— vi - 
under pretence of provision for a u 
ter, is as cleverly done almost as the immortal 


Beck ee ca 
Ahi cheerful re tone runs through 


the book, a noble after duty, which 
ightens the interest while it adds to the value 
of the narrative. No one has better succeeded 


than the authoress of East and Friends 


ligious novel ; which, 
if on y for its moral, will be con- 
tinued on Monday for its story. 


i pbagibury: «Tele. By Harriet Anna Drury Harper 
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Geology of the Bass Rock. By Hugh Miller. 
New = Robert Carter & Bros.—Another 
book by Hugh Miller, that combines the usual cha- 
i of his works—sound scientific infor- 
mation, and a popularstyle. The Bass Rock is a 
marked feature in the scenery about Edinburgh. 
It rises, 2 broken column of monstrous size, from 
its deep foundation below the depths of the sea to 
four hundred and twenty feet above the surface of 
the Frith of Forth; looking, in its solitary grand- 
eur, like a gigantic ruin of some great edifice of 
nature, built of ages ago. It is associ- 
ated with the history of persecution in Scotland, 
under Charles the Second and James the Second, 
of England. Some of the Covenanters were here 
imprisoned, whose faith was as stable as the rock 
on which they were bound. The historical in- 
terest, together with the picturesque beauty and 
gieal character of the Bass Rock, is brought 
out in this little book. ‘Though its interest is 
mainly local, as the work of a popular author, it 
will be sure to be heartily received. 

Mitchel?’s New Traveller's Guide through the 
United States. Phila.: Thomas, Cowperthwait 
& Co.—A comprehensive little book, giving the 
routes of travel by canal, railroad, and steamboat, 
throughout the United States. A map is attached, 
with the routes marked out. The distances and 
amounts of fare are also given. The traveller 
thus has the necessary information that must be 
got somewhere, and can be got nowhere more 
readily than in this compact little volume, that 
can be easily put into a side pocket. 

Genevra ; or, the History of a Portrait. By 
an American Lady. Phila.: T. B. Peterson— 
New York: Akarman & Ormsby.—The “ Gene- 
vra” before us is not founded upon Mr. Rogers’s 
world-known poem, but is the ideal history of 
three Italian girls educated for the stage. The 
present edition is reprinted from the Saturday 
Courier, and contains some passages the editor of 
that paper thought proper to expunge, as rather 
too highly colored for family use. Whether the 
fair authoress be one of the most promising writers 
in this country—as the cover assures us—is a mere 
matter of opinion, which we shall leave to the 
decision of the reader. 

The Heir of Wast-Wayland. <A Tale. By 
Mary Howitt. Harpers. The same. Appleton 
& Co—lIt is a pleasant thing to greet the name 
of Mary Howitt again on a title page, after the 
long interval which has intervened since we last 
had that satisfaction. Although she has been 
somewhat cast in the shade by her more brilliant 
sisters in the now large company of lady novel- 
ists, her tales will always be read with pleasure 
and profit for their interest and good feeling. The 
present story, of reasonable one volume compass, 
turns upon family intrigues to obtain the reversion 
of the estate of Wast-Wayland, an unentailed 
manor in a seeluded part of Yorkshire, in the 
possession of an amiable and philanthropic widow- 
er of mature years. There is an abundant set off 
to the intriguing and scheming in several pictures 
of the hearty country life which the amiable au- 
thoress so loves and is so well able to depict. 





THE RECENT ENGLISH COPYRIGHT DECISION. 
WE perceive that a meeting of Booksellers and 
hae 2 gryosg ys been aimed held in 
n, to cons iety of appeali 
to the House of Lords for a final decision u - 
the copyright question. Mr. Bohn meen Me at 
this when a subscription was opened 
and conpepetee peurieet towards the 
e carryi uestion u 
im, We 060 it-atated, said hil, ther aoe 


extends the somewhat diminutive interests of 
merican authors, 
edge a high sense of equity in when 


7 propert 


and there is to be acknow-} 


of the treatment her own writers may receive 
in other countries, there is obviously a fair 
demand for reciprocity, Certainly, as copy- 
rights have been treated under statutory regu- 
lations, limiting constantly the common law or 
common right protection of the author in both 
this country and pogiend, there would be no 
unfairness in withholding protection from the 
foreign writer till his countryman on their side 
were willing to extend the same privileges to 
the English writer. Between the common 
law principles, the statutory provisions, and the 
obvious a, and essentials of the proposed 
International Treaty on this subject, we know 
not what the decision of the House of Lords 
will be on this subject, though the full bench 
of the Exchequer Chamber gives the present 
decision a strong legal sanction. The best 
adjudication of the matter is an International 
Copyright, which now awaits the action of the 
American people. We published last week 
the decision of Lord Campbell ; from an earlier 
number of the Times of May 19, we give the 
previous discussion of this subject in court :— 


“Excnequer Cuamper, Sarurpay, May 17. 


“ (Sittings in Error—Present, Lord Camrpett, 
and Justices Pattreson, Maurer, WicutTman, 
Cressweit, Exe, and WILtiaMs ) 


“ BOOSEY V. JEFFREYS. 


“Mr. Bover said this case came before the 
Court by way of a bill of exceptions to the ruling 
of Baron Rolfe. The object was to bring under 
review the decision of the Court of Exchequer in 
the case of ‘ Boosey v. Purday’—to raise the ques- 
tion whether there could be any copyright for a 
foreigner in this country, or whether such a right 
could be vested in any person who purchased of 
that foreigner. There was another question, whe- 
ther there could be any assignment by a foreigner 
of a portion of the copyright to be confined to 
Great Britain, and whether an assignment made in 
Milan ought to have been attested by two wit- 
nesses. ‘The facts were these :—Boosey was an 
English subject ; he had purchased the copyright in 
La Sonnambula of a foreigner, and having pur- 
chased that right was the first person to publish it 
in this country. He had thus a prima facie 
title against the world; that title was sought 
to be impeached by the defendant, and his 
ground for doing so was that the work which 
he had purchased, and was the first to pub- 
lish here, was originally composed by Bellini, a 
foreigner, out of the British dominions. Bellini 
had transferred his interest in the work to Ricordi, 
at Milan. Ricordi came to England and trans- 
ferred the right which he had so acquired to Boosey, 
so far as regarded the copyright in the British do- 
minions. The main question was, whether an 
English subject could acquire from a foreigner the 
copyright of a work which was first published in 
this country. If a foreigner could acquire a copy- 
right, he could transfer such right, and if he had no 
right, could he not give such permission to an 
English subject as to enable the Englishman to 
acquire the right to protection? On the other side 
it was said there was no property in the foreigner 
or in the English subject; but it was now sub- 
mitted that such a work was property before the 
statute of Anne, and by the common law. The 
8th Anne was the first statute passed for the pro- 
tection of property of this description—of literary 


y- 
“ Mr. Justice Mavie.—Suppose Homer had a 
copyright, he could go about and recite his works. 
“Lord Camppett.—And might have had an 


injunction. 
“Mr. Bovitz.—If there was the copy of one 
effusion of a man’s brain he might withhold it or 


the 
it 


enacted that after 1710 the author of 
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she thus 








rewards the foreign author irrespective | 





or the bookseller who had purchased it, should 


have the right. If the right existed in the author, 
an alien was entitled equally with a natural born 
subject. If it was property, it was self-evident an 
alien was entitled, 

“Lord Campseti.—dn personal property the 
law made no distinction. 

“ Mr. Bovitt.—By 7th and 8th Victoria, chap. 
66, aliens might hold any description of personal 
property. If foreigners had a right by common 
law, how were they affected by the statute of 
Anne? 

“Lord Campser..—Suppose a foreigner came 
over to see the Great Exhibition, and wrote a 
poem, would he not have a right to that poem? 

“ Mr, Justice Maute.—Or suppose he wrote a 
very amusing article about it in a French paper ? 
“ Mr. Peacock said, the difference was as to the 
place in which he wrote it. 

“ Mr. Bovitt.—lIf the foreigner had the right, 
what difference did it make whether he wrote it 
here or elsewhere ? 

“Lord Campsett.—He was encouraging our 
agriculture and manufactures by consuming our 
produce while he was writing the poem. 

“ Mr. Boviti.—lIf the test were property or no 
property, it could make no difference, and it could 
not alter his right, whether he brought it here him- 
self or gave it to a deputy; and if he could do 
that, he might transfer it to another, and give him 
the same right which he himself possessed. But it 
was said that the statute of Anne had been passed 
for the encouragement of native talent ; but it was 
of equal advantage to this country that we should 
have the benefit, not only of the first publication of 
works of British subjects, but of the literature of the 
world. 

* Lord CampseLt.—That argument extends to 
free trade. 

“Mr. Justice Mavte.—A book written by a 
foreigner may be published with as much benefit as 
if written by an Englishman. 

«“ Mr. Bovins said, the enactments were for the 
encouragement of learning, to be applied to the 
public. He could find no reason why the right 
should be confined to British subjects. The learn- 
ed counsel then adverted to the Ist Richard, and to 
the art of Printing. 

«“ Lord Campzett.—lIf you go to the exhibition 
of painting, you will see a very excellent painting 
of Edward IV. and his Queen visiting Caxton’s 
printing establishment at Westminster, where 
Richard III. appears as Duke of Glocester. 

“Mr. Bovitt said, the result of the authorities 
was that foreign authors might have this benefit. 
If it was admitted that these works were pro- 
perty, then there was no difference between a 
foreigner and an Englishman. In the case of wild 
animals— 

“ Lord Campse.t said, stealing a lion I sappose 
would not be larceny, but there might be an action 
of trover. 

“Mr. Justice Mavir.—It might be a tamed lion 
—not that I should be inclined to commit the 
lareeny ; but this is wandering from the point and 
is something like a wild goose chase. 

« Mr. Bovitt was about to proceed, when 

“Lord Campsett said—I made my bow of 
gratitude to you, Mr. Bovill, for your very excel- 
lent argument, but I thought you had sat down. 

« Mr. Bovixt, amid great laughter, said he had 
but a few words to add. He submitted that he 
had made out the proposition that this work was 
property at common law, that a foreigner had a 
ne Se Sera tan Son seen 
error was entitled to ae gr 

“ Mr. Peacock, on other side, would not 
dispate that a portion of a copyright might be sold, 
or that a foreigner might be entitled to copyright 
in. this kingdom, or that a foreigner, if he had a 
copyright, might recover damages for its infringe- 
ment, but he should contend that under the parti- 
cular circumstances of this ease the plaintiff had 

aot a copyright. His proposition was, that 4 
foreign author residing abroad, and not coming to 
this country, had no right, so long as he resided 





who had not transferred it to any other, 


abroad at the time of the first publication, to claim 
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protection. 
where was the author at that time? 

“ Mr. Justice Maute.—A foreign author, not 
having published it, assigns it to an lishman, 
and the Englishman publishes in England after the 
assignment, the foreigner still living abroad. You 
say that the Englishman has no remedy for the 
infringement 2? 

“ Mr. Peacocx.—That the foreign author could 
not assign a right which he did not possess. 
foreign author, who was residing abroad at the 
time when the first publication of his work took 
place in this country by his consent, had no copy- 
right, and that an author in that situation could not 
transfer to an assignee any greater title than he had 





~himeelf. 


“ Mr. Justice Mavie.—Suppose an actual in- 
ventor abroad sent over and obtained a patent in 
this country, would not that be a good patent? 

“ Lord Campsent.—When I had the honor of 
being Attorney-General, I believe I granted many 
patents to persons abroad. 

“ Mr. Peacocx.—If a person introduced his in- 
vention abroad, he could not afterwards come here 
and obtain a patent. 

“ Mr. Justice Mavie.—So that persuns might 
get their bread in the world, and support their 
wives and families, which was said to be laudable, 
by merely printing books published abroad by 
other persons? 

“Mr. Peacock admitted that there were no 
words expressly limiting the right to native born 
subjects. A man was not the author of a work 
until it was published. He would then urge that to 
make the assignment to Ricordi valid it should 
have been attested by two witnesses. 

“Lord Camrseit said, he confessed he had 
little or no doubt upon the point, but from the 
high respect he had for the Court of Exchequer he 
should like to take further time, and the Court 
would probably give its opinion on Tuesday.” 








AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


June 7, 1851.—A Special Meeting. The Vice- 
President, Rev. Dr. Hawks, in the chair. Dr. 
ZeESTERMANN, Of Leipsic, and Mr. Paive, of 
Cape Palmas, were elected Honorary Mem- 
bers. A gift of oor Soles was reported by the 
Treasurer, from Dr. J. W. Francis, with a sug- 
— that it be appropriated in part to the 

ibrary. A resolution of thanks to Dr. F. 
was adopted. A liberal subseription from 
several members was reported to defray the 
expenses of a proposed new volume of 
sactions. 

Mr. Turner read a letter from Mr. J. R. 
Bartlett, dated El Paso del Norte, March 14, 
1851.—* Seven months,” writes Mr. B., “ have 
now passed since I left New York, and I cannot 
say that I have yet entered into the most 
interesting part of my duties. The winter 
here, tho not severe, except for a short 
ae is not adapted for scientific explorations. 

e days are erally mild, but the nights 
cold. ‘Twice, uring the last four months, we 
have had slight falls of snow, and rain but 
once during that time. Early in December 
the mercury fell to zero, and the Rio Grande 
froze across; such instances, however, are 
rare. Our skies are as cloudless as they are in 
New York in your clearest weather; but this 
dryness and deficiency of rain is very unplea- 
sant. The valley of the Rio Grande would be a 
desert but for the hand of man, which, by 
pi ee it, has made it as fertile as that 
of the Nile. 

“If you were to visit this country, you 
would be struck with the e resem- 
blance of everything to the Oriental East. 
The houses their rude ornaments resem- 
ble those of the Moors ; the agriculture, the 
implements for tilling the land; the mode of 
hitching oxen by the horns; the_ rude carts 





4 | of eastern customs. If you enter the houses, 
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have maintained their ground, the ruin of the 
Indian tribes might long have been postponed: 
but the victory of Quebee was the signal of 
their swift decline, Thenceforth they were 
destined to _ ~ _— before the advan. 

waves 0- rean power, whic 

stn rolled westward unchecked and pees 
ed. ‘They saw the danger, and, led by a great 
and da champion, struggled fiercely to 
avert it. e history of that epoch, crowded 
as it is with scenes of wre interest, with 
marvels of suffering and vicissitude, of hero. 
ism and endurance, has been, as yet, unwritten, 
buried in the archives of governments, o; 
among the obscurer records of private adven. 
ture. To reseue it from oblivion is tie 
object of the following work. It aims to 
portray the American forest and the American 
ndian at the period when both received their 
final doom. 

“ It is evident that other study than that of 
the closet is indispensable to suecess in suc) 
an a Habits of early reading had 
greatly aided to prepare me for the task ; but 
necessary knowledge of a more practical kind 
has been supplied by *he indulgence ofa strony 
natural taste, which, at various intervals, led 
me to the wild regions of the north and west. 
Here, by the camp fire, or in the canve, J gained 
familiar acquaintance with the men and scenery 
of the wilderness. In 1846, I visited various 
primitive tribes of the Rocky Mountains, and 
was, for a time, domesticated in a village of 
the western Daheotah, on the high plains be- 
tween Mount Laramie and the range of the 
Medicine Bow. 

“The most troublesome part of the task was 
the collection of the necessary documents 
These consisted of letters, journals, reports, 
and despatches, scattered among numerous 
public o and private families, in Europe 
and America, When brought together, they 
amounted to about three thousand four hun- 
dred manuseript pages. Contemporary news. 

pers, magazines, and pamphlets have also 

n examined, and careful search made for 
every book which, directly or indirectly, might 
throw light upon the subject. I have visited 
the sites of all the principal events recorded 
in the narrative, and gathered such local tr- 
ditions as seemed worthy of confidence. 


“The crude and promiscuous mass of ma 
terials presented an t by no means 
inviting. The field of the history was uncul- 
tured and unreclaimed, and the labor that 
awaited me was like that of the border settler, 
who, before he builds his rugged dwelling, 
must fell the forest-trees, burn the under- 
growth, clear the ground, and hew the fallen 
trunks to due [nig atom Several obstacles 
have retarded t of the work. Of 
these, one of the most considerable was the 


(such as are seen in pictures representing 
‘Scenes in the Levant ;’ the mode of driving 
the animals with poles, are all Oriental. Then 
the dress of the people——the women with 
their rebosas gracefully thrown over their 
shoulders and around their heads, and the men 
with their full white trowsers, overlapped with 
others of velvet or fancy cloths, all remind one 










































you will find no chairs,—lounges and bits of 
carpet, or what is more common, goat skins, 
are almost invariably used as seats. I have 
been in the rooms of the most wealthy, and 
seen the whole family seated on skins or 
carpets. 

“The country, on the whole, is uninterest- 
ing; for, save the mere valley of the Rio 
Grande, which for 1,500 miles does not average 
more than two miles in breadth, if as much, 
the whole country for 500 miles east and 
west, is a complete desert, not susceptible of 
cultivation. This broad range of country is 
covered with a scant growth of shrubs of two 
or three varieties, chiefly mosquit ; a species of 
locust. Along the rivers and small streams 
there are bottoms, as they are called, which 
support a luxuriant vegetation; but this is but 
a narrow belt, not averaging a quarter of a 
mile in width. The whole space beyond this 
is unsusceptible of cultivation : the difficulty is 
the want of water. For six, eight, and ten 
months at a time, not a drop of rain falls. 
Hence the barrenness of the soil.. Such a 
region constitutes nineteen twentieths of New 
Mexico, and Northern and Western Texas. 
In fact, I doubt if Western Texas contains even 
this proportion of soil susceptible of cultiva- 
tion. In coming here for instance, we travel- 
led seventy miles over a country where there 
was no water. For twenty miles before 
me this desert, we got our water from 
brackish pools, and when we reached the ter- 
mination, it was to meet the miserable Pecos, 
a muddy stream flowing more than a thousand 
miles, and unfit for man or beast to drink. 
So barren is the soil through which this now 
passes, that, for the 120 miles we journeyed 
along its banks, we did not discern a tree or 
cbrak more than three feet high. 

“T have seen many of the Apache Indians 
both here and at Dona Aita, sixty miles above. 
They are a miserable looking set. One 
would hardly apprehend mischief from them ; 

et it is well known that they are the most 

ostile and warlike tribes we shall have to en- 
counter on the Gila. What the tribes are 
north of that river we know not, except the 
Nabajos; but they are some 200 miles from 
our contemplated route, and we shall not 
meet them unless we make a journey there, 
which is quite probable.” 

The Rev. Mr. Oscoop introduced to the 
Society the forthcomi volume of Mr. 
Francis Parkman, jun The history of the 
Conspiracy of Pontiac; and the War of the 
Nortn American Trises against the English 
Cotomtes after the Conquest of Capapa.” 
The statement of the objects of Mr. Park- 
man’s research and the peculiar difficulties 
attending it, was received by the Society with 
a strong expression of interest. “The Con- 
quest of Canada,” says Mr. P. in his Preface, 
“was an event of momentous consequence in 
American history. It changed the political 


aspect of the continent, pre a way for the 
independence of the Fw cpa tanh dwn 


witiary datpeciten mit gute toes, Soest 
military i gave them, eventually, 
to the keeping of an ordered democraey. 
Yet to the red natives of the soil its results 
were wholly disastrous. Could the French 


papers 
were re y read aloud by an amanuensis, 


narrative Pape down by af Leste This 
process, though extremely slow and laborions, 

atts its af ; and I am 
well convinced that the autho have been 
even more minutely examined, more scrupv- 
lously collated, and more thoroughly digested, 
than they would have been under ordinary 
circumstances.” 


Mr. Squier offered the follow 


pream- 
ble and resolutions on occasion of 


recent 
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decease of Dr. Samvet G. Morton of Phila- 


delphia, which were seconded with appropriate _ 
remarks by the Rev. Mr. Osgoop, and una- 
ae PresiwEnT,—All the members of this. 
Society have, without doubt, been informed, | 
through the medium of the publie prints, of | 
the sudden death of Dr. Samven Gerorer | 
Morton of Philadelphia, one of the most dis- | 
inguished members of our Society, and an 
ornament to American science. He died after. 
a brief illness of three days, on Thursday, the 
15th of May last. It would ill become me to | 
attempt an sone upon this truly great and 

ood man. is reputation rests upon too 
Poad and enduring a foundation to need ad- 
yentitious support. 

“The name of Dr. Morton is best known to | 
the world through those splendid monuments 
of scientific research, ‘ Crania Americana, 
and ‘Crania Egyptiaca, which attest alike 
his industry and zeal—his patient analytica! 
and comprehensive generalizing abilities, and | 
his sound and impartial judgment. Besides | 
these works, he was the author of numerous | 
papers in scientific journals of this country | 
. of Europe, as also of a number of pam- | 
phlets on various subjects connected with the | 
studies in which he was engaged. Among! 
these the ‘Inquiry into the Distinctive Cha- 
racteristies of the Aboriginal Race of America,’ 
published in 1844, deserves to be specially 
mentioned as a comprehensive resumé of the 
general results of his inquiries. 

“ Dr. Morton had a wide practice in his pro- 
fession, of which he was a distinguished mem- 
ber—-a profession peculiarly subject to those 
interruptions and contingencies so unfavorable 
to philosophical investigation. Yet in the inter- 
vals of leisure which was afforded to him dur- 
ing hours snatched from sleep, he made those 
cea researches of which we have the lead- 
ing results in the works which I have enu- 
merated. The facts and data upon which 
these researches were based, were collected 
with almost ineredible labor, and at an expense 
which few students could afford, or affording 
would have consented to incur. Dr. Morron’s 
museum of Crania, presented by him to the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
of which he was a principal supporter and 
most active officer, comprised not less than 
900 human skulls, and 600 of the inferior ani- 
mals, These were collected from every quar- 
ter of the globe, and afford types of every 
race, and almost every family of men. The cor- 
respondence, and general and special exertions, 
which the collection of such a museum in- 
volves, must have been immense ; and we can 
but admire the untiring zeal and patient indus- 
try of the man who undertook and aceom- 
plished it. It is a brilliant example of what 
men may do if animated by a true spirit; and 
must afford encouragement to those engaged 
in cognate researches in a country like our 
own, where public aid is rarely extended to 
objects of this nature. As Americans we may 
take just pride in the reflection, that an Ame- 
rican physician, by his individual exertions, 
with the aid of a few personal friends, made a 
Craniological Museum su ing in extent 
the united collections of half of Europe, and 
one which must now be consulted by every 
scholar before he can undertake to write upon 
the ay questions involved in the natural 


man. 

“In March last the Government of the 
United States placed in the hands of Dr. Mor- 
Tox the Crania eollected by the Ameriean 
Exploring Expedition, with a view to | 


careful investigation at his hands; but the in- 
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teresting results which we had every reason | 
to expect from such an investigation, have | 
been cut short by his untimely death, which | 
has also suddenly terminated a wide series of 
inquiries, instituted by the same active mind, | 
looking tu a work more comprehensive, if not | 
not more interesting, and valuable than any 
which he had published before. 


“ Dr. Morton was essentially a man of no! 


theories ; he brought to the service of science 
an earnest love of truth in its simplest and 
severest form, and was always ready to yield 
his opinions to the rigid requirements of facts. 
Possessed of a high intellect and a generous 
disposition, he always assumed that those who 
differed most widely from him in their views, 
were animated by thé same desire to arrive at 
truth, and dealt with questions of science as 
matters to be kept superior to all personal 
considerations and influences. He had, in 
short, a true mpg of the dignity and 
aims of re y. 

“In private life, and in his personal inter- 
course with men, Dr. Morrow added lustre to 
his high character as a scholar and a philo- 
sopher. Mild and courteous in his demeanor, 
devoted in his friendships, generous, up- 
right, and true; as a husband, father, friend, 
and citizen, he was a man in the noblest accep- 
tation of the word—one whom none knew but 
to esteem, and whose whole life was a model 
of virtue and excellence. Although one of 
the humblest of those whom he honored with 
his friendship, I may nevertheless say that 
I regard my associations with him not only as 
the pleasantest, but the proudest of my life. 





“T think it not only proper, but due to the 
memory of our late associate, who was second 
to none in the interest which he felt in this 
Society, that we should take some mode of ex- 

ressing, as a Society, the feelings which, as 
individuals, we all entertain in view of the 
death of Dr. Morton. I beg leave to move 
the following preamble and resolutions : 

“ Whereas we are appriséd of the death of 
Dr. Samvex Georce Morton, a member of this 
Society, distinguished for his labors and 
achievements in a department of science in 
which it is peculiarly the object of this Society 
to promote and encourage researches; and 
as an evidence of the estimation in which this 
illustrious scholar was held by his associates, 
now called upon to lament his loss. 

“ Resolved, That we have heard, with feel- 
ings of the deepest pain, of the sudden death 
of our eminent associate, Dr. SamueL GrorcE 
Morton of Philadelphia, whose extensive and 
valuable researches have not only earned a 
lasting remembrance for his name, but con- 
ferred” enduring benefits upon science, and 


honor upon the United States. 


“ Resolved, That the Secretary of this So- 


ciety transmit a copy of these proceedings to 


the widow and family of the late Dr. Mortor, 


together with an expression of the sympathy 


of the Society in view of their bereavement.” 
Mr. Anperson and Mr. Turner were ap- 


pointed a committee to prepare suitable ques- 
tions to be furnished foci 


touching the objects of the Society. 


missionaries and others, 


Mr. Squier and Mr. Turner were appointed 


a committee to complete the collections, and 
take 


~— of the publication of the next 
number of the Society’s Transactions, to consist 


principally of an original MS. by Bartram 
the Srersiio, Serianen ta reply 10 catdlh lele 
tions, probably by Dr. Barron. It relates to 
the Creek Indians, their history, customs, re- 


ligion, &c. 





Dr. Hawks tendered the Society the use of 








his Library Rooms in the 4th Avenue, for the 
future meetings. 








NOTICES OF MR. THACKERAY'S LECTURES. 
FROM LONDON JOURNALS. 


MK. THACKERAY HIMSELF, 


THackeray in the rostrum is not different 
from Thackeray anywhere else; a thought 
graver, perchance, because he is reading, or is 
nervous at the idea of sustaining, himself 
alone, a colloquy with that distinguished as- 
semblage. But the form which rises before 
you in that crimson desk is unaltered ; it is the’ 
same strange, anomalous, striking aspect; the 
face and contour of a child—of the round. 
cheeked, humorous boy, who presumes so sau- 
cily on being liked, and liked for his very 
impudence—grown large without losing its in- 
fantile roundness or simplicity ; the sad, grave 
eyes looking forth—through the spectacles 
that help them, but baffle you with their blank 
dazzle—from the deepest vaults of that vast 
skull, over that gay, enjoying smile ; the curly 
hair of youth, but grey with years, brought 
before their time by trouble and thought.— 
Spectator, May 24. 


SWIFT. 


Mr. Thackeray began by saying that he must 
not be expected, in treating of these humorists, 
to utter only a series of fively and facetious 
observations. Harlequin without his mask was 
known to be as grave a man as his neighbors. 
It was to their lives more than to their books, 
that he proposed to direct his attention, and 
they now suggested reflections of a serious if 
nota sad character. As their object had been 
to comment on others, they now became the 
subjects of observation themselves ; the preach- 
ers of yesterday became the ;text of to-day’s 
sermon. He then recapitulated the leading 
facts of Swift’s life, his birth at Dublin, his 
service in Sir William Temple’s, his political 
career. Alluding to his biographers, he hap- 
pily characterized Johnson as having given him 
a surly recognition, and passed iu. After all, 
the best test was to say of any such man, 
“ How would you have liked to have been his 
friend?” He should have liked to have been 
Shakspeare’s call-boy ; he should have liked to 
have lived in Harry Fielding’s staircase—to 
have opened his door for him with his latch. 
key, and shaken hands with Him in the morn- 
ing, and listened to his talk over his jug of 
small beer; he should have enjoyed the charm 
of Addison’s conversation. Now, as to Swift, 
if you had been his inferior; he would have 
treated you kindly; if you had met him as a 
man and his equal, he would have assailed you ; 
if you had been a nobleman he would have 
been the most delightful companion in the 


world. His servility ounageees so, that it 
looked like independenee. He took the road 


like Macheath, stopping all the i that 
came in his way to get what he could from 
them; but there was one carriage with a mitre 


on it which he looked for very anxiously. It never 
came, however; 80, said Mr. Thackeray, “he 
fired his | in the air with a curse, and re- 
tired to his own country.” After some observ- 
ations on the disorders of that age, he said that 
Swift could not ly be called an Irish- 
man. Steele and. Goldsmith were Irishmen, 
and to the last. But Swift was not an Irish- 
man because he was born in Dublin, any more 


ques-|than an Englishman born in Calcutta was a 


Hindoo. He uses his words thriftily, as he 
did his fortune. He has no redundaney of 
illustration. Often he seems afraid of bei 

eloquent. Next, he gave a picture of Temple’s 














-allusion—introduced with consummate ele- 
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household, and Swift's position there, which admitted the brilli of his wit, he evinced 
was one of the most characteristic parts of the no great rengest characterized him as 
lecture. There this young obscure genius met, ihe greatest literary “swell” that ever lived. 
as an inferior, some of Sir William's important With an air of Congreve put on his 
friends. What dal! pomposity he must have best clothes, stalked among wits who all 
listened to! What feeble jokes! I wonder thronged to admire him, however eminent they 
ae ory Mr. Thackeray) “ if it ever struck might be, and approached fine ladies with a 

emple that this man was his master!” certainty of conquest, The*I am the great 
Doubtless such a notion never came inside Mr. Congreve!” was the cowplacent ejacula- 
his ambrosial wig, What did the steward and tion which seemed to break through all he 
Sir William’s gentlemen think of that Irish said and did. His character as a wan of 
young gentleman? Here also was introduced gallantry was illustrated by citations from his 
some most felicitous ridicule of Temple’s quo- poems, in which he adulates or insults the 
tations and pedantry. And now came the first iadies whom he immortalizes, and everywhere 
pears as the irresistible seducer, sure to be 
gance—-to. Swift’s love of Stella, Swift's victorious in the end, And who could resist 
eyes, according to Pope, were as azure as that very great Mr. Congreve, with his very 
heaven, and there was one who was fine coat, squeezing a hand, covered with 
inclined to see heaven nowhere else! Con- diamonds, through the ringlets of a dishevelled 
trasting Swift’s humble position under Temple periwig! 
with bis brilliant and important station during| Of the moral principle of Congreve’s come- 
the Harley government, the lecturer eame to | dies Mr. Thackeray spoke with disgust and 
the question of Swift’s religious sincerity. indignation, and he traced the worship of youth 
Some of his critics had turned it in his favor, and recklessness, and the disrespect of old age, 
that he performed his duties secretly in his which are such leading characteristics in those 
house. But surely there was no reason why brilliant works, through a whole series of 
there should not have been an open assembly dramatic catagories from the comedy to the 
for such a purpose. One of the most charac-| puppet show. The constant. tendency, he 
teristic things was his advice to John Gay to | humorously described, is a recommendation to 
turn clergyman—John Gay, the wildest of the |“ Eat and drink, and go to the deuce, when 
London wits, the author of the “Beggar’s your time comes, if deuce there be ;” and he 
Opera!” He considered Swift as having been confessed that he regarded these witty banquets 
a seeptic, and having suffered dreadfully from without love as he would contemplate the 
his scepticism. Henry Fielding and Steele were ruins of Sallust’s house at Pompeii, with all its 
true churchmen: they belabored freethinkers | ghastly relies of festivity. The foppish depre- 
heartily; and each was ready, after he had| ciation of his own literary productions with 
stambled, to go on his knees and ery peccavi !) which vg oo met the compliments of Vol- 
Swift was a man of different powers and aj taire, Mr. Thackeray rather commended than 
different mind. But he was far too great to| otherwise, but not for a reason whieh would 
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have any cant. As far as the badness of his | 
sermons goes, he was perfectly honest. They 
were political phiets. Swift was strangled 
in his band. He seemed to have been haunted 
all. his life by a i His sufferings were 
awful. He was lonely. The dreat generally 
are. The giants must be alone. Here he 
uoted the anecdote of Archbishop King, and 
Swift's declaring himself to him the most 
miserable of men; and, approaching directly 
the subject of Swift’s attachments, apostro- 
ized Stella with much tenderness and grace. 
e was, he said, one of the saints of English 
In spite of their disunion, and of 
Vanessa and se verdicts of mp women, who 
generally took Vanessa’s part in the contro- 
v the brightest part in Swift’s story was 
hia fove for r Johnson. It had been his 
(Mr. Thackeray’s) lot (of course in the way of 
his profession) to go through a great deal of 
sentimental reading; but he knew no writing 
more touching than those notes of Swift’s to 
her, in what he called the little language. 
Such a man must have had a great deal of love 
in him. He gave a lively pieture of the dean’s 
first acquaintance with Vanessa, and said— 
uite in the strain of the author of “Vanity 
air ”—that Stella had enjoyed one nice little 
bit of injustice ; that that lad 
other person—had been sacri to her, His 
description of the sad and clouded later day of 
the great man was very powerful and affect- 
ing; and he visited Swift’s treatment of Stella 
very severely. But he paid then, as he did 
throughout, abundant homage to the dean’s 


i whieh he red to have a very 
igh appreciation.— News. 
CONGREVE AND ADDISON. 


The heroes of the second lecture were 
Co and Addison, not Pope and Gay, as 


hed anticipated. For Congreve, while he 





have pleased the great man. He really did 
think his productions worthless, if weighed 
against one kindly line of Steele or Addison, 
Joseph Addison is evidently Mr. Thackeray's 
favorite, of all the “humorists” he has yet 
brought before the public. In speaking of his 
merits his heart seemed to expand and his 
language to assume a gayer tone than while 
dwelling on the miseries of Swift or the rigid 


brilliancy of Congreve. If Swift was the most | 


wretched of mankind, Addison appeared to 
him as the most amiable. He adiaired the 
serene, calm character, who could walk se 
majestically among his fellow-creatures, and 
viewing with love all below him could raise 
his eyes with adoration to the blue sky above. 
He admitted that Addison was not profound, 


and that his writings betray no appearance of | 


suffering—which probably he never knew prior 
to his unlucky marri but at the same time 
he expatiated on the kindliness of his wisdom 
and the genuine character of his piety. 

The foible of drinking he did not attempt to 
conceal, but observed that we should have 
liked Addison less had he been without it, as 
we should have liked Sir Roger de Coverley 
less withont his vanities. Greatly he admired 
the gentle spirit of Addison’s sarcasm, as dis- 
tinguished from the merciless onslaught of 
Swift, remarking, that in his mild court only 
minor cases were tried. Nor were words of 
commendation the only means by whieh Mr. 
Thackeray indicated his predileetion for Addi- 
son, Of Swift he scarcely read a line; Con- 
greve he illustrated, not by extracts from the 
comedies in which he lives for Laat but 
by those minor poems which, though admired 
by his contemporaries, are now little regarded ; 
but he read several extracts from the 
and also Addison’s well known hymo, as a 
specimen of his deep feeling of devotion. 

Addison and Congreve were both prosperous 





{June 2). 


men in a point of view, and they were 
reeab ay te 2 with a survey of that 
golden age, when an e amium on some 
pombe gore x" ey save. William IIL, was 
out i to an exten 
that made the poet comfortable for life. Con. 
ve’s first literary achievements earned fo, 
im, through the patronage of Lord Halifay, 
places in the commission for licensing hackney. 
coaches, in the Custom-house, and in the Pipe. 
office.—* Alas !” said Mr. Thackeray, “ there are 
no Pipe-offices now ; the public have smoked 
all the pipes !"— Times. 


MR. DOUGLAS JERROLD'S WRITINGS. 
(From the London Atlas.) 


Mr. Dovetas Jerroip has, we observe, com. 
meneed a re-publication of his numerous 
works in a cheap periodical form. That the 
experiment may prove commercially successful 
we have to express our warmest wishes ; but 
while doing so, and bearing a willing tribute 
to the keen and sweeping powers of Mr. 
Jerrold’s mind, to his honest hatred of cant, 
and his faeulty of brilliant hard hitting, we 
will also state the reasons why we do not 
think that the bulk of his works will ever en. 
joy a continuous popularity. We believe that 
a ceriain species of literary immortality will 
assuredly be Mr. Jerrold’s lot. We believe— 
when the literary historian or student of future 
times reckons over the beadroll of the wits of 
the nineteenth century, that the name of 
Douglas Jerrold will stand well in the cata- 
logue. But few will have any actual practical 
acquaintance with his works, The shadow 
will be east far beyond the substance. The 
— of the man will flicker on, but he 
who would verify its worth must resort not to 
the familiar household shelf on which Scott 
and Dickens will stand together, but to the 
dusty masses of ancient libraries, where 
amongst spiders and their webs, he will disen- 
tomb the still bepraised, but seldom perused 
bocks into which one of the most voluminous 
writers of his day poured that bitter wit which 
/was sometimes a true satire and sometimes a 
foul libel upon socie 








ty. 
| From first to last the writings of Mr. Doug- 
las Jerrold are one stupendous, unmitigating, 
never-ending scold. The spirit of Xantippe, 
sublimed, indeed, and elevated, but the spirit 
of Xantippe still, inspires and sustains our 
|lash-loving reformer. Macaulay says that the 
Puritans hated bear-baiting, not for the pain 
which the operation gave the bear, but the ples- 
sure which it gave the spectator. So, had Mr. 
Jerrold been a Puritan we could conceive him 
attacking the bear-baiters, not so much for the 
pain onslaught gave the bear as for the 
easure which his onslaught gave himself. 
at the key-note of his philosophy, living in 
more genial times, is struck so low, we do not 
believe. But the combativeness of the man, 
the pleasure of knocking down—the tof 
exposing weak points and lashing social ano- 
malies—all these motives are evidently so 
strong, that we do not, go too far in 
saying that, with Mr. Jerrold, as with certain 
eminent surgeons, the éclat and the excitement 


of the Poin ne of nearly as much 
account as the ulti safety of the patient. 
In other and in plainer words, Mr. Je likes 
scolding, to a certain for sake. 


extent, 
His seolding matches are undeniably brilliant ; 
and, moreover, it is not to be doubted that they 
are frequently well deserved. ‘The natural re- 
sult has been that he has laid himself out as 4 
professional faultfinder ; that he has set up 2s 
a grievance-monger, just as another might have 
set up us an ironmonger, and that his literary 














—_— =: ia” 


stock-in-trade is correspondingly tough and in- 
‘And this holds equally good of all Mr. Jer- 


rold’s works. They are all—tales, essays, 
allegories, and plays—masses of objurgation 
against society ; disguised, no doubt, in sundry 
transparent veils, but objurgation, though witty 
objurgation, still. we all been perfect, 
Mr. level would never have written a line— 
unless, indeed, he had invented grievances first 
and demolished them afterwards. But, t. 
ing our faults—admitting our manifold sins 
and shorteomings—why should we have them 
constantly dinned into our ears?’ Why should 
we be entrapped by a comedy, or a novel, to 
find them written “with a purpose,” not of 
amusing or instrueting those who read, but a 
simple purpose of abusing and pulling to 

i all the author does not approve of in 
the social fabric? “If you preachee, preachee ; 
and if you floggee, floggee ; but no preachee 
and floggee too.” e are quite ready to 
allow that the “ Virtues, tired of always living 
with the Bishop of Norwich,” have gone to 
live with Mr. Douglas Jerrold; but, for 
Heaven’s sake, let him keep his lodgers to him- 
self, and not go eternally through the streets 
proclaiming that Piety does not live in this 
square—that Prudence does not hang out in 
that creseent—that Charity never will, under 
any circumstance, “ flit” to the Union Work- 
house, and that Temperance would rather 
starve than be found setting up a public-house. 
We know all our demerits—we acknowledge 
and confess them. Be alittle merciful with poor 
human nature, and stop banning sometimes, 
were it only for a change. Remember, Mr. 
Jerrold, that the rain falls on the just and on 
the unjust. Had you, indeed, the management 
of affairs, the arrangement would be, no doubt, 
improved ; the mass of sinners would either 
die of thirst or be drowned, while the soft and 
fertilizing showers would only descend round 
the chosen door-posts of the “ writers with a 


A curious feature in Mr. Jerrold’s writings 
is their Quaker-like object and their soldier- 
like mode of enforcing the argument. In the 
range of English literature there are no more 
pugnacious discourses than his exhortations to 
peace—no more arrogant masses of self-suffi- 
ciency than his sermons on the virtues of meek 
humility. Mr. Jerrold would mankind 
into brotherhood. “ You see that man—love 
him direetly—if you don’t, I'll punch your 
head.” The k hops about asserting 


himself to be a turtle-dove, and incontinently | hoard 


digging beak and claws into any fowl who 
may unwittingly have rumpled his feathers. 
The most ferocious of philanthropists—the 
most happy mixture of a missionary and a 
Janissary, is undoubtedly to be found in the 
mental constitution of Mr. Douglas Jerrold. 
Now it is this eternal fault-finding and 
abusing tone which utterly mars anything like 
long-continued interest in Mr, Jerrold’s works. 
Miss Primm scolds Sarah Jane heartily if a 
pinch of dust or blacks be left upon the gilt 
frame of the drawing-room mirrors, and you 
are naturally obliged to Miss Primm for the 
eye she has over the furniture and the 
d ine she strives to enforce in the 
ousehold, But how would you like to read 
a volume of the virgin’s abuse, painfully 
collected and down, and offered to you 
in a handsome octavo form at the year’s end? 
ed of Mr, Jerrold. Many of writings 


rs Dee eee tem eh cage Black-eyed 8 
Occasions. . of them voxgpt hoes’ y the 


“reathe with te purpose” of abusing * the 
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plaintiff's attorney.” Where in his pages—all 
clever and ne though they be—do you 
find the genial bb, aha umor which 
never sitin--the brightly sketched character 
which almost makes one of your beloved 
family circle, which is no mere acrid “ humor,” 
no apparition called up by a libation of bile— 
but a living, breathing, wholesome man or 
woman, fair and firm, and strong and lasting— 
aye, immortal from the life-giving hands of 
the Higher Genius? Mr. Jerrold’s personages 
are as apocryphal as many of the grievances 
they are conjured up to represent. They are 
cold speetres—pale abstractions—theories in 
breeches—and they talk and act exactly like 
what they are. They 


“ Show our eyes and grieve our heart, 
Come like shadows, so depart.” 


Not that the tendency of Mr. Jerrold’s 
sneers and sallies is not generally sound and 
wholesome, but he never seems, as represent- 
ed by his personages, to be sound and whole- 
some himself. He is always aiming at the 
promotion of an object by means of methods 
which seem naturally to belong to the ad- 
vancement of its converse. He fights on the 
right side of the battle, but it is always with 
the weapons of the enemy. If there ever was 
a philanthropic and humanitarian ogre, con- 
verted by some extraordinary mental process 
from the pursuit of baby-eating, to that of man- 
instructing, the phenomenon would shadow 
faintly out the prominent mental features of 
Mr. Jerrold. He is so grim in his mirth—so 
bullying in his tenderness—so peremptory in 
his beseechings—such a Giant Despair turned 
humane and jolly. 

The oblivion into which the t propor- 
tion of Mr. Jerrold’s plays have fallen, we be- 
lieve to foreshadow the fate of his other works. 
Of the countless dramatic pieces which he has 
given to the stage, almost all have slipped 
through it, and are no more seen before the 
footlights. One only loon something like 
a genuine, though it a dismal vitality, we 
mean Black Susan. Yet even here the 
comic and satiric parts are naught ; but there is 
a dreary pathos in the situations which har- 
rows up people’s souls with a forlorn excite- 
ment, ail lees soft hysterical women who 
“love a good cry.” More intellectual qualities 
are certainly not possessed by the drama of 
Black-eyed Susan. 

A better piece, and one of the few which do 
occasionally appear for a night or two on the 
s of a manager who loves revivals be- 
cause they can be had —_— is the Prisoner of 
War. e comedy is ent +! supported b 
two characters—Peter and Polly Pallmall, 
who have a species of quasi warmth about 
them, not because they do not abuse every- 
thing by which they are surrounded, but be- 
cause, as all they abuse is French, they put us, 
and for the time being have put the author, in 
implied good humor with England. A defect 
as fatal to the continued vitality of Jerrold’s 

lays as the utter want of geniality and good 
te in the characters, is the inability of the 
author to build up a plot. The faculty is, in- 
deed, singularly rare amongst us; but there 
are no dramatic authors of standing more hope- 
lessly feeble in this way'than the author of 
Time works Wonders and Bubbles of the Day. 
It may be set down as an axiom, that without 
a good, interesting, and well-connected plot, 
no play will keep possession of the stage. 
usan has no plot in the strict 
ge | of the term; but it has a certain 
unity of story and cohesion of interest which 
in some sort serve instead, but which do not 





appear in any other of Mr. Jerrold’s pieces 
with which we are acquainted, 

Plot-building is perhaps by no means so re- 
quisite in novels as in dramas. Many of 
Scott’s first-class novels, for instance, are his 
worst stories. The Antiquary and the Heart 
of Mid-Lothian have no pretence to the con- 
tinuous antag | power shown in Kenilworth 
and Ivanhoe. But Mr. Jerrold’s novels have 
no pretence to any of the elements of immor- 
tality. His characters, we repeat, are “ Hu- 
mors,” and his story a mere development of 
Doctrine. Instead of painting life and man- 
ners as they are, he is continually telling us of 
life and manners as they ought to be—draw- | 
ing model men to be imitated, and model men 
to be shunned—ingeniously conceived, no 
doubt, cleverly put together, but monsters— 
monsters all. 

Once, and only once, Mr. Jerrold made a 
real popular hit, drew blood—life-blood—from 
the masses. He imagined and developed Mrs. 
Caudle. The wife of the afflicted Job was an 
unmitigated scold, and who so fit to draw the 
personage as Mr. Jerrold, whose life has been 
spent in the exercise of the art? Only on this 
occasion he managed skilfully to imprison the 
spirit and the essence of his own objurgatory 
temper in the verbal forms and mental condi- 
tions which they would assume if originally 
anglootor in a silly middle-class female, vulgar 
and prejudiced, having the disposition for fault- 
finding without the ability of discovering the 
proper culprit, the proper offence, or the proper 
time for rebuke. Yet the assumption of 
these human features into the character, made 
it. Men and women recognised a likeness. 
The personage had at least a smack of flesh 
and blood. In fiction we are always ready to 
tolerate a scamp, if he be a man, and we are 
just as willing to recognise a woman, even 
though she be a scold. Mr. Jerrold, we be- 
lieve, is little disposed to look on the Caudle 
Lectures as the pillars of his future fame. 
But on them more than on the props of any 
other of his works, the structure of his repu- 
tation may be expected to stand, after the 
Hermit of Beliyfulle with its coarse sensuous- 
ness and insane love of the crackling of roast 
pork, and St. Giles and St. James, with its 
hard stony glitter of basilisk-eyed wit, are 
coffined and screwed down for ever in the 
limbo of oblivion. 








THE DRAMA. 
Tue feature at the Broadway Theatre, for the 
last fortnight, has been the dramatic spectacle 
of “Azael; or, the Prodigal Son; and 
marked as it is in the language, by a hand of 
nicer sense than usually administers upon that 
class of production, it is worthy of a more spe- 
cial*mention. The stage appointments are in 
a style of liberal display, generally very effec- 
tive; and in some scenes, where the whole 
comprehensive resources of the establishment 
are brought to bear, of unusual splendor and 
impressiveness. A few passages at random 
will be a more ample voucher of the skill and 
talent of Mr. Ware, than any detailed exami- 
nation of the piece. The spirit of the gor- 
geous East is well seized and reproduced. 
For instance, a description of Memphis :— 
“ Smiling and beautiful 

Beside the rolling Nile she gleams in her 

Eternal wealth: and, once to look on her, 

The very sight intoxicates—the air 

Itself o’erwhelms with pleasure !” 

Jephtele’s answer :— 
“ But here the air comes sweet with the fresh 




















mellow songs 


Of joyous birds !” 


Where Azael tells his futher he would be- 
hold those magical scenes, Reuben makes an- 
swer: 


“ Where would’st thou turn thine eyes for glories, 

boy 7— 

Throughout the earth’s wide realm of man’s 
vain pomp, 

When o’er thy head and round about thy being, 

By night and day, a firmament like that, 

O’erarching Nature's loveliest paradise— 

Doth blaze with the unfathomable glories 

Of man’s Creator's self !” 


Azael thus expresses his exultation when 
he gets his father’s consent to depart: 


“ At last, like to the captured bird that wings - 

Its flight again unto the airy skies— 

What cherished liberty gives place before me ! 

Now will I breathe the joyous atmosphere 

Of climes, fraught with the ever-smiling light 

And ever-changing beauties of my dreams— 

The world my country !—the universe my 
world: 

But see! the purple mantle of the morn 

Already sweeps ths tented folds of night 

From off the slumbering earth, sending its fresh, 

Young rays, the laughing heralds of the sun! 

Is this atime for sloth? Ho, slaves! arouse! 

Bestir yourselves, and straight prepare for 
Memphis ! 

Each moment lags as if it walked in sleep ! 

Let them be no example then for ye '— 

And quick !—bring forth the earavan !” 


Mr. CrirrenDALe, universal favorite east, 
south, west, and north, has returned, with the 
summer, from the South: and has perched, 


venerable bird that he is, at Brougham’s Ly- | receiving only $1,000 per night ; or, at the end of | 


ceum, in which shelter he is associated in the 
managemen, timparting new strength to the 
establishment in every way. 
welcome on his appearance, which will be often 
renewed while he remains with ug 





FACTS AND OPINIONS 


OF LITERATURE, SOCIETY, AND MOVEMENTS OF THE 
DAY. 


In our last week’s quotation of the newspaper 
market, we omitted two or three favorite brands of 
recent appearance: or such as we have not here- 


tofore quoted. One of these is “ Parker's Jour- | 


nal,” the editorials of which will hold their own, 
we engage to say, for pith, English, and point 
with those of any contemporary journal. These, 
with many elegant verses, are understood to be the 
contributions of 8. Wallace Cone, Esq., the asso- 
ciate editor.. In contrast with this, for forcible 
leaders and well-prepared miscellany we have the 
new weekly of J. W. Bryce, Esq., “ The Spirit of | 
the Union.” ‘The tone of the Spirit is pitched in | 
a firm key—it is thoroughly patriotic and Ameri- | 
can in sentiment, and should secure a general and | 
cordial support as one of the best weeklies of the | 
times. Still another of the new-comers is “ The 
Weekly Chronicle,” published in William street, 
and sustaining with ability the tenets of the Baptist 
friends of a new version of the Bible—with inte- 
resting correspondence, discussion, news, and the 
other appointments of a popular miscellaneous 
weekly. In our notice of the N. Y. Picayune, 
we might have justly made special mention of the 
African Lectures of Hannibal, furnished by Mr. 
Levison, and which are among the best specimens 
of the humorous negro lingo we have seen. 

A statue of Shakspeare, belonging to the estate 
of James Scrymgour, a Scottish gentleman of 
taste in the arts, recently deceased, in this city, and 
sold by the Public Administrator on Thursday the 
12th inst , was bought by William E. Burton, Esq. 


He had a hearty | 





for $505. It was in stone and the work of the 


sculptor Thom, author of the group of Tam OQ’ 
Shanter, &c. 

Four very curious old pi , says the Post, 
are to be seen at Williams & Stevens's, in Broad- 
way, which, at one time, belo to the collection 
of Stanislaus Poniatowsky, the last King of Poland. 
They came many years since into the possession of 
a family of a German man of distinction, and their 
authenticity is indisputable. One of them is “ The 
Apostle Peter and Annanias,” by Francis Franken, 
commonly called the Elder Franken, or old 
Franken, who was born in Flanders in 1541, and 
died in 1616. It is a picture full of action and 
expressioo. As a companion to this, is a piece by 
Francis Franken, the younger, commonly called 
“the Golden Franken,” representing “ Christ and 
the Pharisees,” painted with great beauty. A 
third is a sketch of Paul Veronese, called the 
“ Healing of the Sick,” a very fine thing of the 
kind, exeeuted without colors, and with infinite 
freedom and mastery. The fourth picture is the 
Temptation of St. Anthony, by S. Breughel, com- 
monly called Breughel d’ Enfer, a Brussels artist, 
| who died in 1642, and is certainly a very clever 
| Temptation. The pictures are well worth exami- 
‘pation as objects of curiosity, and if anybody 
| should take a faney to buy them, he will be certain 
| of not being imposed upon by any spurious imita- 
| tion of the works of the old painters. 
| The following is stated as the contract between 
| Mad’lie Lind and Mr. Barnum, just concluded, 
| according to one of the provisions, on the 93d 
night:—The original agreement between Miss 
| Lind and Mr. Barnum was for one hundred and 
| fifty nights, for which that lady was to receive 

$1,000 per night, and in addition the one half of 
the gross proceeds of each concert above $5,500 ; 
the supposed basis of this remuneration being an 
| equal share of the net profits, $1,000 to Miss Lind, 
| $1,000 to Mr. Barnum, and $3,500 to meet the 
| expenses. Miss Lind, moreover, reserved the right 
' of concluding the engagement at sixty nights, on 











——as they aim at a 
conventional smoothness and harmonious adjust- 
ment of sentences, rather than at vivifying their 
style with the infusion of their own personality— 
so likewise in describing or representing they fol- 
low conventions, and sacrifice individual truth to 
the so-called poetical effect. The first test we 
should apply to a young writer, in a consultation 
as to whether he had genuine artistic power, would 
not be whether his style were harmonious, his 
images captivating, or his command of language 
remarkable ; we should get him to describe the 
brick wall opposite! Ten to one he would fail 
miserably. Twenty to one he would exaggerate |” 





VARIETIES. 
FOR THE LITERARY WORLD, FROM THE NOTE BOOK 
OF AN AMATEUR. 
SONNET. 
BY ARTHUR HENRY HALLAM. 
On, blessing and delight of my young heart, 
Maiden, who wast so lovely and so pure, 
J know not in what region now thou art, 
Or whom thy gentle eyes in joy assure. 
Not the old hills on which we gazed together, 
Not the old faces which we both did love, 
Not the old books whence knowledge we did 
gather, 
Not these, but others now thy fancies move. 
I would I knew thy present hopes and fears, 
All thy companions with their pleasant talk, 
And the clear aspect which thy dwelling wears ; 
So, though in body absent, I might walk 
With thee in thought and feeling, till thy mood 
Did sanctify my own to peerless good. 
Meaning or Luncuton.—Our familiar name of 
luncheon is derived from the daily meal of the 
Spaniards at eleven o'clock, termed once’ or l’once, 


| one hundred nights, on receiving, in addition to the | (pronounced Vonchey).—Gatherings in Spain. 


| $1,000, one half of the gross receipts of each con- 


| difference between this compensation and that for 
the one hundred and fifty nights, or $250 for each 
night that the gross receipts had amounted to 


| $6,000. Pursuant to this latter clause, the amount 
to be repaid at the end of one hundred nights, was | 


about $18,000, and it is said, that at the end of 
 fiinety-three nights, Mr. Barnum himself offered to 
| let the engagement stop there, on receiving in addi- 
' tion $1,000 tor each of the seven nights remaining, 
‘making, in all, $25,000, to which Miss Lind 
promptly assented. 

The French and Papal Military and Civil Po- 
lice System of Rome is deep in the ludicrous, if 
/tyranny can be suggestive of this sentiment. 
_ Domiciliary visits, idle arrests are the order of the 

day. A proclamation is directed against “ sticks 
| of a suspicious form”—and the energies of the 
State seem directed to the encouragement of 
smoking. Think of it in Boston! An inoffen- 
sive young man, named Mimmo Petti, has been 
imprisoned for wearing mourning for his father, 
mourning being construed into an allusion of grief 
at the extinction of the Roman Republic. Beards 
are fot allowed to be grown in any shape—no 
matter whose beard. The wearers are taken to 
the barber's and shaved. Signor Terni, a salt-fish 
merchant, was imprisoned on the 13th, on account 
of the length of his beard. 

In a notice of Miss Lynn’s new novel of “ Re- 
alities,” the London Leader remarks:—“'To the 
uninitiated it seems so easy to be natural, and to 
describe realities. Yet so difficult is it that not 
one in a thousand can write as he thinks, but each 
writes more or less according to a pattern ; that is 
to say, not as he thinks, but as he thinks he ought 
to write. Difficult as it is to write the phrases you 
think, it is still more difficult to describe truly what 
you are, or to represent what you imagine. In 
fact the difficulty is only to be overcome by Geni- 


. 


cert over $6,000, and repaying to Mr. Barnum the | 





us. As authors in ral do not write according 
to the idiom of Gel divi'teinda; bea boordlinn 


Costume or Kaimariore Women; Bourtine 
tae Wauu.—Of all surprising novelties here, or 
anywhere else, commend me to the costume of the 
Arghyré Kastro women! The quaintest monsters 
ever portrayed or imagined fall short of the 
reality of these most strange creatures in gait and 
apparel ; and it is to be wondered at, when and 
by whom the first garb of the kind was invented, 
or how human beings could submit to wear it. 
Suppose first a tight white linen mask fixed on the 
face, with two small slits cut in it forthe eyes to look 
through. Next, a voluminous wrapper of white, 
with broad buff stripes, which conceals the whole 
upper part of the person, and is huddled in im- 
mense folds about the arms, which are carried with 
the elbows raised, the hands being carefully kept 
from the sight by the heavy drapery ; add to these 
short, full, parple calico trousers, and canary-co- 
lored top-boots, with rose-colored tassels ; and 
what more amazing incident in the history of 
female dress can be fancied ? It is a pleasant thing 
in walking about to meet Christian women, whose 
faces, though coarse by early toil, are always more 
or less pleasing ; but the oddity of Mohammedan 
females is beyond belief, as, half-blinded by their 
masks, and bungling with their awkward muffled 
arms, they fumble in their yellow boots among the 
rocks. When they perceive a man coming, they 
instantly rush at the nearest wall, butting at it 
with the crown of their heads at right angles, 
while he passes them, staring at him, nevertheless 
out of their smal, eye-holes, directly he is a little 
way from them.—Lear’s Journals of a Landscape 
Painter in Albania, ke. 

~A Beavrirut Wire.—At supper, when a dish 
of beef fried in batter was placed on the table, 
Marina, the wife, waited with water and towels; 
we were a select party of her husband and his bro- 
ther and three cousins, so that she was able to 
overcome her “ vergogna” sufficiently to remain in 
the room. It is not surprising that Anastasio 
locked her up while the Turks were in the bouse, 
for a more lovely creature it is impossible to ima- 
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ine ; her face was perfectly Greek in outline and 
a and her eyes of the softest dark blue imagi- 
nable, her figure was thoroughly graceful, and her 

ion so simple and pure as to resemble that 
of a saint drawn by one of the early masters; at 

t being in mourning, her dress was dark 
grey; unornamented in any manner, but on a festal 
day 1 could have liked to see her in full Greek 
splendor of costume.—Lear’s Journals of a Land- 
scape Painter in Albania, &e. 


Dmacricism 1x Fiction.—* Dickens is by far 
the more opinionative and aggressive, Thack- 
eray by far the more acquiescent and unpole- 
mical writer. The passage on model prisons 
quoted above, Mischa Mr. Dickens —— the 
ilent system of prison management, is but one 
peered out of hundreds in which he has, while 
pursuing his occupation as a novelist, pronounced 
strong judgments on disputed social questions. 
To whatever cause the fact is to be attributed— 
whether to a native combativeness, conjoined with 
great benevolence of disposition, or to external cir- 
cumstances that have developed in him the habit 
of taking a side in all current controversies—we 
should say, without hesitation, that few men, 
dominated so decidedly by the artistic tempera- 
ment, have shown so obvious an inclination as Mr. 
Dickens to step beyond the province of the artist, 
and exercise the functions of the social and moral 
critic. It was a law of Solon that no Athenian 
should stand neutral at a time when any great 
question agitated the state :—whosoever did not 
come to the poll, give his vote like a man, and take 
his due part in the public business, was to be 
punished with death as a useless and immoral fel- 
low. There was a profound sense in this law ; 
and Mr. Dickens seems but to appreciate it, and to 
act up to his duty as au English citizen, when, by 
means of pamphlets, public speeches, letters to the 
newspapers, articles in periodicals, and other such 
established methods of communicating with his fel- 
low-subjects, he speaks his mind freely on practices 
or institutions that offend him. It ought, indeed, 
to be a matter for congratulation when such a man 
comes forward to give a practical opinion at all: 
he ought to be listened to with special deference, 
and his suggestions ought to be carefully conei- 
dered. Nor is it a secret that Mr. Dickens, fol- 
lowing the dictates of a warm and generous heart, 
has rendered, on various occasions, very zealous 
and important services to the cause of public 
morality and benevolence. Recently, indeed, his 
shrewd observation and brilliant powers of writing 
have been employed from week to week in the 
express task of exposing certain anomalies and 
abuses in our social arrangements, lying, as it would 
seem, quite snugly out of sight of official vigilance. 
In all this he merits only encouragement and suc- 
cess. We cannot, however, assent so easily to his 
habit of interspersing controversial remarks and 
direct passages of social criticism and remonstrance 
through his fictions. Clearly as these works be- 
long to the department of artistic writing, there is 
not one of them that does not contain matter that 
is purely dogmatic in its import—judgments pro- 
nounced promptly and peremptorily by Mr. Dick- 
ens in his own name on various questions of mo- 
rals, taste, or legislation. Prison-discipline, the 
constitution of the ecclesiastical courts, the ma- 
nagement of schools, capital punishments,—Mr. 
Dickens’s opinions on these, and many other such 
topics of a practical kind, are to be found explicitly 
affirmed and argued in his novels. Nor is he eon- 
tent with e g his views merely on practical 
points. Modes of thinking, doctrines, theol 
and speculative tendencies, like 


distinctly attacked and denounced 


ism in philosophy and puritanism in religion. Now, 
of course, a man must have his viewson these 
subjects, and these views must break out in his 
works, however artistic engin yma gl 
gerous thus openly y to 
bloat guy anions of the artiat with those of the 


dan 


wise come in for a 

share of his critical notice. Passages might be 

quoted from his stories, for example, where he has 
transcendental 
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“«Mr. Thackeray, though more competent, ac- | 
cording to our view of him, to appear in the cha- | 
racter of a general critic or essayist, seems far’ 
more of a pococurante than Mr. Dickens. Whether 
it is that he is naturally disposed to take the world 
as he finds it, or that, having at some time or other | 
had very unsatisfactory experience of the trade of | 
trying to mend it, he has taken up pococurantism | 
as a theory, we have no means of saying; but | 
certain it is, that in the writings he has given forth | 
since he became known as one of our most distin- 
guished literary men, he has meddled far less with | 
the external arrangements of society than Mr. 
Dickens, and made far fewer appearances as a | 
controversialist or reformer. An exception might, | 
indeed, be taken to this remark with reference to | 
certain essays in Punch, and particularly certain 
recent satirical sketches there of Jesuits and Jesuit- 
ism, which bear the stamp of Thackeray’s manner. 
But generally, and even with regard to these par- 
ticular papers, it will be found that it is not of the 
social arrangements and conventions amid which 
men and women move, so much as of men and 
women themselves that Mr. Thackeray is the 
satirist. The foibles and vices of individual human 
beings ; the ugly things that are transacted and the 
commotions that go on in that little world, twenty- 
three inches or thereby in circumference, which 
each man carries under his own hat—these, and 
not the storms and discussions of the big world 
without, are the stuff out of which Mr. Thackeray 
weaves his fictions.”— North British Review. 


Bits or Horace Waxprore (from a review of 
the newly published letters to Mason the poet, in 
the London Examiner.) 


GIBBON AND HIS CRITIC. 


* You will be diverted to hear that Mr. Gibbon 
has quarrelled with me. He lent me his second 
volume in the middle of November. I returned it 
with a most civil panegyric. He came for more 
incense—I gave it, but alas! with too much since- 
rity, I added, ‘ Mr. Gibbon, I am sorry you should 
have pitched on so disgusting a subject as the Con- 
stantinopolitan History. There is so much of the 
Arians, and Eunomians, and semi-Pelagians ; and 
there is such a strange contrast between Roman 
and Gothic manners, and so Jittle harmony between 
a Consul Sabinus and a Ricimer, Duke of the 
palate, that though you have written the story as 
well as it could be written, I fear few will have 
patience to read it.’ He colored; all his round 
features squeezed themselves into sharp angles ; he 
screwed up his button-mouth, and rapping his 
snuff-box, said, ‘it had never been put together 
before’—so well he meant to add—but gulped it. 
He meant so well certainly, for Tillemont, whom 
he quotes in every page, has done the very thing. 
Well, from that hour to this I have never seen 
him, though he used to call once or twice a week : 
nor has sent me the third volume as he promised. 
I well knew his vanity, even about his ridiculous 
face and person, but thought he had too much 
sense to avow itso palpably. The history is ad- 
mirably written, especially in the characters of 
Julian and Athanasius, in both which he has 
piqued himself on impartiality—but the style is 
far less sedulously enamelled than the first volume, 
and there is flattery to the Scots that would choke 
anything but Scots, who can gobble feathers as 
readily as thistles. David Hume and Adam Smith 
are legislators and sages, but the homage is in- 
tended for his patron, Lord Loughborough ; so 
much for literature and its fops !” 


WALPOLE’S ESTIMATE OF “ SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.” 


“Dr. Goldsmith has written a comedy—no, it 
is the lowest of all farces—it is not the subject 
I condemn, though very vulgar, but the execution. 
The drift tends to no moral, no edification of any 


and make one laugh in spite of the 
of the dialogue, the forced witticisms, and total 
improbability of the whole plan and conduct. But 
what disgusts me most, is that though the charac- 





kind—the situations, however, are well imagined, 
grossness 


of them says a sentence-hat is natural, or marks 
any character at all. It is set up in opposition to 
sentimental comedy, and is as bad as the worst of 
them. Garrick would not act it, but bought him- 
self off by a poor prologue.” 

GOLDSMITH’S DEATH. 

“ The republic of Parnassus has lost a member ; 
Dr. Goldsmith is dead of a purple fever, and I 
think might have been saved, if he had continued 
James’s powder, which had had much effect, but his 
physicians interposed. His numerous friends ne- 
glected him shamefully at last, as if they had no 
business with him when it was too serious to 
laugh. He had lately written epitaphs for them 
all,some of which hurt, and perhaps made them 
not sorry that his own was the first necessary. 
The poor soul had sometimes parts, though never 
common sense.” 


A BON MOT BY FOOTE. 


“ If you satisfy me, I will tell you the following 
bon mot of Foote, but be sure you don’t read what 
follows till you have obeyed my commands. Foote 
was at Paris in October, when Dr. Murray was, 
who admiring or dreading his wit (for commen- 
tators dispute on the true reading) often invited 
him to dinner with his nephew. The ambassador 
produced a very small bottle of Tokay, and dis- 
pensed it in very small glasses. The uncle, to 
prove how precious every drop, said it was of the 
most exquisite growth, and very old. Foote taking 
up the diminutive glass, and examining it, replied, 
‘it is very little of its age.” Return me my story 
if you don’t perform the conditions.’ ” 








PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


Messrs. Gouin & Linco.y, Boston, announce to 
be published soon: Smith’s Natural History of 
the Human Species, with a Preliminary Abstract 
of the Views of Blumenbach, Prichard, Buchanan, 
Agassiz, and others ; Neander’s Commentaries on 
Philippians ond James, translated by Mr. H. C. 
Conant ; a Cyclopedia of Anecdotes of Literature 
and the Fine Arts; a Cyclopedia of Scientific 
Anecdotes ; Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Litera- 
ture, and his Physical Geography of Palestine ; 
— Plymouth and the Pilgrims, by Rev. J. Ban- 
vard. 

Mr. John W. Coorer of Savannah has associated 

with himself Mr.W. H. Olcott and Edwin Knapp, 
to continue the business of bookselling and pub- 
lishing at Savannah, under the style of John W. 
Cooper & Co. 
The attention of the Trade and our readers is 
called to the advertisement of Messrs. Taytor & 
Mavry in this number. Those in want of Patent 
Office Reports, and of the special reports, often of 
a very important character, or Congressional 
| papers of any kind, can obtain them by addressing 
these gentlemen. Messrs. T. & M. are also spe- 
cially appointed for the sale of government mili- 
tary works. 

Messrs. W. H. Moore & Co., of Cincinnati, 
have in press to be pubiished at an early day, Me- 
morials of the Sea: being records of the adventu- 
rou life of the iate Wm. Scoresby, Esq., of Whit- 
by, by his son, Rev. Wm. Scoresby, D.D.,F.R.S. 
Scenes and Legends of the North of Scotland, by 
Hugh Miller, author of the “ Footprints of the 
Creator,” &c., of which the London Spectator 
says:—“ A very pleasing and interesting book. 
The style hasa purity and elegance which reminds 
one of Irving, or of he fe master, Goldsmith.” 
A Concise History of England from the first Inva- 
sion by the Romans to the Accession of Queen 
Vietoria: written on a new plan, with particular 
reference to Chronology and Facts, by Wm. Clark, 
edited with additions by Prof. Jas. C. Moffat, 
A.M., of the Miami University, 1 vol. 12mo. 
cloth. And—Service Afloat and Ashore during 
the Mexican War, by Lieut. Raphael Semmes, 
U. S. Navy, late Flag Lieutenant of the Home 
Squadron, and Aide-de-Camp of General Worth 
in the Battles of the Valley of Mexico. This last 





ters are very low, and aim at low humor, not one 








will be ready in a day or two. 























W. HOLDREDGE, 


140 Fulton Street, New York, 


Hlavine purchased the Wholesale Book and Publishing 
Establishment at the above number, respectfully invites 
Merchants, Peddlers, Clergymen, Colporteurs, Agents, 
Clubs, Public and District School Committees, and all 
othere in want of Books or Stationery, cheap, to give him 
a call. 

He will keep constantly on hand a new and fresh stock 
of Miscellaneous Books and Stationery, comprising all 
the new, popular, and valuable Works of the day, which 
will be offered for cash or city acceptance much below 
the market prices. 

Goods ordered not found satisfactory, may be returned 
in good order, free of charge, and the money paid will be 
refunded. 








Just Published, 
Second Edition of Dix’s New Work, entitled 


A WINTER IN MADEIRA, 
AND A SUMMER IN SPAIN AND FLORENCE. 
12mo. pp. 380. Price $1. 
“ Whoever wishes to gain an ample and reliable fund 
of information with regard to this island, can scarcely find 


& more trustworthy guide than the present volume.’’— 
NM. Y. Tribune. 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


In Two Parts. 
With the Life of Bunyan, and Notes by Scott, Mason, 
and others. The best 12mo. edition published. 400 pp., 
with four Steel, and fifteen Wood Engravings. Price $1 25. 


ABBOTT’S FIRESIDE SERIES. 
FIRESIDE PIETY ; 


Or, the Duties and Enjoyments of Family Religion. 
In ‘T'wo Parts. 
Part I —* Come to Prayer.” 
Part li.—* Home Made Happy.” 
Royal 18mo. 237 pp, with Lliaminated Title and Steel 
Engravings; bound in uniform style with Abboit’s Histori- 
cal Series. 


CHINA AND THE ENGLISH ; 


Or, the Choracter and Manners of the Chinese, Ulustrat- 
ing their Intercourse with Foreigners. 

With Illaminated Title, Frontispiece, and 20 Engravings. 

Royal i8mno. 350 pp.; bound to match Abbott's Historical 


Series. 


GEMS BY THE WAYSIDE; 


An Offering of Purity and Truth. By Mrs. L G Apewt. 
Pablished by William Holdredge, 140 Fulton street, 
New York. 

© This is a beautiful collection of essays, tales, sketches, 
and poems, from our best writers, made with great taste 
and care, and illustrated by fourteen fine steel engravings, 
among which is a portrait of Jenny Lind, which alone is 
worth the price asked for the book, especially ty those who 
hy never had the pleasure of seeing her.""-—Oneida He- 


MEDICAL INFORMATION FOR THE 
MILLION ; 


Or, The True Guide to Health, on Eclectic and Reformed 
Principles. 


Third Edition, Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged. With- 
oat or with pearly One Hundred fine illustrations. 
Price in leather and cloth, $1 50; paper, $1. 12mo. 523 pp. 


BY CHARLES D. HAMMOND, M.D. 


The volume here offered to the public is of a character 
that gives it a claim to the attention of every intelligent 
mother in the land; and we are assured on the highest 
medical authority, that its advice is sensible and salutary, 
and that its circalation is calculated to do good. 

“ We regard it as an important work, and doubt not it 
will find its way into every family of the Union.”—Atas. 


LETTER AND INVOICE FILE. 


Manufactured and for Sale by WILLIAM HOLDREDGE, 
Publisher, Bookseller, and Stationer, 140 Fulton Street, 
New York. 

“ Countine-House Conventences.—Mr. W. Holdredge, 
No. 140 Fulton stieet, New York, has presented us with a 
new style of Letter File, ‘a patented article,’ with the form 
of a book, the size of « cap sheet of paper, and thick h, 
we shonla thiok, to file twe hundred and fifty letters, By 
this plan, a week's letters may be filed in a few minutes, 
ed ee ae oe ey Herre | 
asa account on your ledger. price is only $1.” 
“Siew aon Register. v9 


Now Ready. 
LIFE: A POEM, IN FOUR BOOKS. 
By D. PARISH BARHYDT. 


Second edition. 374 cents. 
my cow ly 
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McNICOL & CO.’S 
EUROPEAN PACKAGE EXPRESS, 
38 Wall 


street, N York, 
and 9 Fenwick Shueet,. Liverpool. 


PACKAGES ARE MADE UP WEEKLY FOR ALL PARTS OF 
EUROPE. 
Ordinary sample parcels, One Dollar each. 


Parties in the United States receiving goods, Parcels, 
Pictures, Books, or any description of Merchandise from 
Great Britain, France, &c., are solicited to order shipment 
through McNicol & Co., pevegenl. who have agents in all 
the large cities and seaports of Europe. 

They also tender their services to Importers in general 
in this city, in the transaction of all business connected 
with the Custom House, in entering and clearing every 
description of Merchandise, and all matters pertaining 
thereto. From long European and American experience, 
they are enabled to offer such facilities as will insure the 
greatest ble tch. Importers of other cities may 
rely on their goods being forwarded according to instruc- 
tion, and when more convenient to make their payments 
at home, we will draw for the amount of duties, &c., for 
which only the charge for collection will be added. 

The strictest attention will be paid to all business in- 
trusted with us, with the most economical charges, and 
every satisfaction guaranteed. 

je7 6m McNICOL, 38 Wall street, N. Y. 


EDWARDS, SANFORD & C0.’S 
TRANSATLANTIC EXPRESS 


AND . 
GENERAL COMMISSION AND BANKING AGENCY, 
In connexion with 


ADAMS & CO.’S 
GENERAL AMERICAN EXPRESS, 
16 and 18 Wall street, New York. 





Goods and Merchandise, Packages and Parcels, forwarded 
to and from all parts of Europe and America, 





E. 8. & CO. also sell DRAFTS, from £1 upwards, which 
are cashed at any Bank in the United Kingdom, and grant 
Letters of Credit at their offices in Europe, payable at the 
principal cities of America. 

Parties visiting England are invited to make use of 
their offices, where their letters may be addressed, and 
where they will find the Latest American Newspapers, 


2 Cotumsia Buripines, Lrverroot. 
17 & 18 Cornutt, Lonpon. 


16 & 18 Wat street, New York. 
jl42t 





JOHN BARTLETT, 
CAMBRIDGE, 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED : 


THE AIAS OF SOPHOKLES, 
WITH CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


CICERO ON THE IMMORTALITY OF 
THE SOUL. 


WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
By THOMAS CHASE, Tutor in Harvard College, 


JOHN BARTLETT, 


CaMBRiper. 


ORVILLE A. ROORBACH, 


155 Broadway (up stairs), New York, 


Would inform the Trade that he receives regalarly as 
issued, the NEW PUBLICATIONS of the following 
Houses:— Blanchard & Lea; A. Hart; H. E. Baird; 
Lindsay & Blakiston ; J. W. Moore ; Grambo 
& Co.; Phillips, aoe & Co.; Crosby Nichols ; 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields; Little & Brown; Gould & Lin- 
coln, E. H. Pease & Co., &c. He keeps on hand a supply 
of ali the publications of the houses in Italics, of those 
not so indicated he keeps their best and most salable 
Books only, The observation of what is going on in the 
publishing world, necessary to keep the Bibliotheca Ame- 
ricana “ posted up,”’ brings to his notice many valuable 
Books published not only in the smaller cities, but in Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, and Boston, that would hardly reach 
New York unless ordered. Of such of these as he may 
consider there will be a demand for, moderate supplies 
will be kept on hand. 

Orders from the Trade solicited, and ae wer rely on 
the Yih wenn, 59 for cash, or cash at end of each 
mont 

To those Booksellers out of town who may not have 
direct communication with the publishing houses of this 
city, he would, as a matter of accommodation. offer such 
Books at the lisher's lowest cash prices not exceptin g 
those of the of Cliff street. 

S ae who issue a Book occasionally only, he 
would suggest that by sending him a few copies as soon as 

blished they would be introduced to the notice of the 

and thereby the sale of the Work promoted. a5 tf 


jel4 3t 















“bittell’s Living Age—No, 371, 123 Cts, 


CONTENTS. 
1. Conception of the Constitution.—Letter of Alexander 
2. Maurice Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune.— Dublin 


University : 
3. The Repoblic in the King’s Coaches—Quarterly 


4. Dramas from the Waverley Novels.—Portfolio of « 


5. Coleridge.— Tait's Magazine. 

6. The Red Spectre of 1852.— Magazine. 
7. Prussin—The Dresden Conferences.— er. 

8. Sir Edward Lytion’s New Comedy—Literary Pa- 


9. Drsinteg a Pond in Georgia.— Savannah Republican. 
10. Negro Love-Feast.—Southern Christian Advocate. 
11. Adventures of a Whuler'’s Crew.—Singapore Free 


Press. 
12. Gleanings on the Overland Route.— Morning Chro- 


Porrry. 

Suort ArTicues. 

Published weekly at Six Dollars ores wf E. LITTELL 
& Co., Boston, and sold by DEWI & DAVENPORT, 
Tribune Buildings, New York. je 21 it 


To Booksellers and Publishers, 





YOUNG MAN, a native of Scofland, who has had 

fifieen yenrs’ experience in the Bookseliing business, 

and who is well acquainted with English literature, is de- 

sirous of meeting with an engagement in town or country. 

Communications addressed “C. F.," World 
Office, shall receive immediate attention. jie 


STANDARD ENGLISH WORKS 


ASTRONOMY, ETHNOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, 
BOTANY, &e., 


AT AMERICAN PRICES, 


H. BAILLIERE, 
290 Broapway, 


NICHOL’S ARCHITECTURE OF THE HEAVENS. 
New edition, with plates, $3 50. 





NICHOL'S PLANETARY SYSTEM.  12mo. with 
plates, $1 75. 

PRICHARD'S NATURAL HISTORY of MAN. Royal 
8vo. $9. 


MAPS to elucidate do. Folio, $6. 

GRAHAM'S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. Vol. I. 
Copiously illustrated, $5. 

REID'S CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS 75cts. 


CAMPBELL’S TEXT-BOOK OF INORGANIC CHE- 
mistry. I2mo. $1 50. 

THOMSON’S CHEMISTRY OF VEGETABLES. 8vo. 
36 


REICHENBACH’S RESEARCHES into MAGNETISM, 
Heat, &c., in Relation to Vital Force. 8vo, plates, 


$i 50. 

SCHLEIDEN.—THE PLANT: 4 Biography.  8vo. 
tes, $4. 

THOMSON ON HEAT AND ELECTRICITY. vo. 
00 


$4 00. 
WEISBACH’S*MECHANICS. 2 vols. woodcuts. $7 50. 
KNAPP’S TECHNOLOGY, 2 vols. 8vo. gg. jiaef 


Messrs. Ticknor, Reed & Fields, 
BOSTON, 
HAVE IN PRESS. 








MEMOIRS of the LIFE OF SIR JAS. MACKINTOSH. 


By his Son. 
DE QUINCEY'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
SIR ROGER DE COVER 


THE NOONING. By James Russell Lowell. 
SIR LAUNFAL. y James Russell Lowell. New 


edition. 
MEMOIRS OF THE BUCKMINSTERS. By Mrs. Lee 
New eilition. 
MOTHERWELL’S POSTHI'MOUS POEMS. 
SAXE’S POEMS. Third edition. 
LEIGH HUN'1°S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
STOPDARD’S POEMS. 


H. 
NEW VOLUME OF STORIES AND LETTERS. By 


Grace Green wood. 
NEW VOLUME OF STORIES, By Hawthorne. 
LIFE OF LORD JEFFREY. By Lord Cockburn. 


JUVENILES. 
A NEW VOLUME. By Grace Greenwond. 
A NEW VOLUME. By Nathanie! Hawthorne. 
MEMOIRS OF A LONDON DOLL. 
TALES FROM CAT LAND. 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
je7 eowtf Boston. 


















No. 229] 
Government Books, Documents, 


Official Military Works. 


TAYLOR & MAURY, 


BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
WASHINGTON CITY, 
am CH ARAC 


for WORKS OF AN OFFICIAL 

issued at the Seat of Government. 
Having been nted agents for the sale of Military 
Books by authority of the War Department, 





they now 
THE U.S. CAVALRY TACTICS. 3 vols. illus. price 


OO NTNE'S | SworD MS onege $1. 

THE ORDNANCE MANUAL. §2. 

SCOTT’S INFANTRY ‘Tactics. $2 50. 

CROSS’S MILITARY LAWS. 

Mt * aces {N FIELD ARTILLERY—Horse 


and 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR ys edd ARTILLERY. 


ARMY AND NAVY REGISTER. 
ARMY REGULATIONS, &c., &c. 


+.* tae Maury will be pieased to receive con- 
signments of new publications any booksellin 
houses, and would refer to the chief publishers in the ‘ome 
cities, j2) 2m 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Are g for Publication : 
BEASLEY’S POCKET FORMULARY, from the last 
London edition. 
HOLDEN'S MANUAL OF THE DISSECTION OF 
the Human th wee a new pn 
BIDDLE'S REVIEW OF MATERIA MEDICA AND 
Therapeutics. 
ie INTERNAL PATHOLOGY AND THE- 
rapeut 
CRAIGLE'S GENERAL AND PATHOLOGICAL ANA- 


tomy. 
MEIGS'S VELPEAU’S MIDWIFERY, a new, enlarged, 
and revised edition, with Ulustrations. 
JENNER ON TYPHOID AND TYPHUS FEVERS. 
THE PRACTITIONER'S DIARY, ALMANAC, AND 
Visiting List for 1852. 
— G’S HALF. F YEARLY ABSTRACT, No. XIII. 


wyTilts MICROSCOPIC MANUAL, with illustrations. 
LLEMENT’S CATECHISM OF FAMILIAR 


“T 

WALKERS 2 RHYMING DICTIONARY, a new and re- 

THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM; or, Stories for Christ- 

as, with Ilustrations 
THE ' OLD BELL OF INDEPENDENCE; or, Stories 
of the Revolution. With illastrations. 

THE YANKEE TEA-PAKT'Y ; or, Boston in 1776. 

HEAVENLY RECOGNITION OF FRIENDS. By the 
Rev. H. Harbangh, author of the“ Sainted Dead.” 

MONTGOMERY'S POETICAL WORKS, collected by 

AUNT haRy’s STORIES, [lustrated. 

MAYO'S PHILOSOPAY OF LIVING 

LIV VES AND ANECDOTES OF CELEBRATED MI- 

WRIGHT'S AMERICAN COMPLETE PRACTICAL 

CALE AVE ON THE DISEASES OF THE HUMAN 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK FOR 1852. Edited 
by Miss Caroline May. 


They have Reeently Published: 
WELD's wR nee gro pel OF SACRED POETICAL 


Quota 
WALKER OM ON INTERMARRIAGE ; or, Beauty, Health, 
and In’ Preserved. 
tot PRACTICAL MINERALOGY, ASSAY- 
N’Ss © MP FIRES OF THE REVOLUTION. 
a rag HISTORY OF THE SEVENTH-DAY BAP- 
TyCknanae CHARACTERISTICS OF LITERA- 
Second Series. jlaur 





ture, 








GOHN W.ORR) 


Engravers Wook 


The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 
Midna ENGRAVING, 


at his old place, 75 Habeas. Srreer, 
yo bs thee ands 


is all Renbh 


75 Nassau st. New York 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 
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SATTLER’S COSMORAMAS,; 


CORNER OF THIRTEENTH STREET AND BROADWAY> 


WILL CLOSE POSITIVELY 


j21 2 THE 287TH OF JUNE. 








LATELY ISSUED, THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


THE LORGNETTE: 


WITH A NEW PREFACE BY THE AUTHOR, 


IK MARVEL, Author of “ Reveries of a Bachelor,” &c. 
Complete in two elegant Volumes. 


WITH TWELVE ENGRAVINGS FROM DESIGNS BY DARLEY. 
Price $2 50. 


“ Everybody says that this is a rare book, and everybody is right foronce. Some one has said that it exceeds any- 
thing of the kind since Addison, and this too, we have the greatest mind to subscribe, Indeed, we do not know but 
we could be driven into an argument to show that it is xs keen, as witty, as elegunt, as the corresponding part of the 
great moralist himself. Certainly, The Town—this ‘Great Metropolis ’—has had nosuch * chiel * within it, ‘ takin’ 
notes’ of its foibles, its pretensions, and its hypocrisies.'"—American Review. 
* With all our admiration for the ‘ Reveries’ we ure compelled to admire more the ‘ Lorgnette.’ More exquisite 
and fauitiess satire than is presented on some of these p»ges we confess we have never seen. We are glad to notice 
that the work has ents passed to a fuurth edition."'—Springfield Republican. 
* Asa specimen of book making, it is one of the handsomest issues of the season. The engravings, from designs by 
Darley, are admirable, and the whole mechanical execution is not to be surpassed, Altogether, it is a book for 
every lover of unadulterated, classical English, to place upon his shelf by the side of Bacon and Addison.’’— Buffalo 
Courier. 


Bound in uniform style with the “Reveries of a Bachelor.” 


“ The Lorgnette has obtained equal or superior popularity to‘ The Reveries,’ the present being the fourth edition.” 
—WNorth American and U. 8. Gaz. 

“ When this work was completed, we gave notice of it as being one of the most lively and sparkling works which 
had been published in this country. The illusteations in both volumes are spirited, and the whole work, in its paper, 
print, and binding, is very beautifally brought out.’’—A/bany State Repister. 

“It is one of the rarest works of the day, and deserves .to be the companion of every reader who admires true ex- 
cellence in what may be deemed the lighter and more ornamental branches of literature.”"—Rochester Republican. 

“ The whole series is pervaded by refinement and delicacy, which set out and adorn the biting wit, the buoyant 
hamor, the pointed satire, and the severe hits at the faults and follies of fashionable life, all softened by a spirit of 
kindness and benevolence beaming from every page, that place their author in the same class with such writers as 
Addison, Steele, Irving, and Paulding."—T'roy Budget. 





Will be Published on the First of July. 


JENNY LIND'’S 


TOUR THROUGH AMERICA AND CUBA. 


BY CHARLES ROSENBERG, 
Late Musical Critic of “The London Post,” author of “ Life of Jenny Lind,” é&c., &c. 


Mr. Rosenberg accompanied Malle. Lind on her Tour. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS, 


Containing an Account of her Reception and Corcerts given in each City, interspersed with amusing 
and Interesting Anecdotes of her Travels, ete. 


Price $1, handsomely bound in muslin. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
222 BROADWAY. 


HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS 


(BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY). 


”- 


JUST RECEIVED, THE THIRD VOLUME OF 


COSMOS; a Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. 


BY ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 


TRANSLATED BY E. CG. OTTE. 
Orders for the above, either separately, or in complete sets of Three Volumes, can now be executéd. 





— 
—— = 











Also, a full supply of 
BOHN’S STANDARD, SCIENTIFIC, ANTIQUARIAN, CLASSICAL, 


AND ILLUSTRATED LIBRARIES, 
Iv sets, or separately. 
%> Full lists may be obtained on application at the Store. 


BANGS, BROTHER & Co., 





ji4 2t TRADE SALE ROOMS, 13 PARK ROW. 
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GEOGRAFIA, ASTRONOMICA, ARITMETICA, MITOLOGIA, Etc 
Tur subscribers bave just received by the Franklin, a large assortment of ) 


PARIS, TOULOUSE, MADRID, BARCELONA, AND BURGOS 





EDITIONS OF 


SPANISH SCHOOL BOOKS; 


Embracing the most popular works in the following branches of Education: 


HISTORY, ARITHMETIC, GEOGRAPHY, ASTRONOMY, MYTHOLOGY, 
GEOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, RHETORIC, LOGIC, READING BOOKS, &c. 


r 


my3l 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Book Store, 


411 BROADWAY. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE AMERICAN MILLER & MILLWRIGHT’S 
COMPANION. 
BY WILLIAM CARTER HUGHES. 


filustrated by numerous cuts of Machinery, &c. In one 
volume, 12mo. 


THE TURNER'S COMPANION. 


Containing instructions in Concentric, Eliiptic, and Eccen- 
tric Turning. Also, various Plates of Chucks, ‘Tools, and 
Instruments; and Directions for using the Eccentric Cut- 
ter, Drill, Vertical Cutter, and Circular Rest. With Pat- 
terns, and Instructions for working them. 


THE FRUIT, FLOWER, & KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By PATRICK NEILL, LL.D. 


Thoroughly revised and adapted to the climate and prac- 
tice of the United States, by an American editor. 
In the Fruit Department, the additions of the American 
editor will be found particularly full. 


THE PAINTER, GILDER, AND VARNISHER’S 
COMPANION. 


A new Edition. 12mo. 


THE DYER & COLOR-MAKER’S COMPANION. 


A new Edition. , 


MISS LESLIE’S COMPLETE COOKERY. 


FORTIETH EDITION. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 
ald PHILADELPHIA. 


Just Published. 


NEWMAN'S 
FIRST BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


INCLUDING 
ANATOMY AND THE LAWS OF HYGIENE. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 


By JOHN B. NEWMAN, M.D., 
President of Harrodsburg Female Academy, 
Harrodsburg, Ky. 

CADY & BURGESS, 


60 John street. 
New York, March 10, 1851. mi5tf 
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E Subseriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 
Printers, that he stiil comtinues to carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with thei: 
: N ORR, No. 151 Fulton street, 
jy203m New York. 





A. 8. BARNES & C0.’S | 
LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


GILLESPIE (Professor Wm. M.) on Roads and Railroads. 
1 vol. 8vo. 4th Edition, $1 50. 

“A complete manual for the plank and railroad 
builder.” 

Mansfield (Edward D.) on American Education. 1 vol. 
12mo., $1 25. 

“ A work of great practical value to every intelligent 
American.” 

PAGE'S (David) Theory and Practice of Teaching. 1 
vol. 12mo., $1 25. 

“Tt is a grand book ; and I thank heaven that you have 
written it."— Hon. Horace Mann, in a letter to the Author. 
COLTON’S (Rev. Walter) Deck and Port; or, Incidents 

of a Cruise to California. 1 vol. 12me., $1 50. 

“ Every page is full of glowing thoughts, pure morals, 
—_ beautiful aphorisms—a book that never will be out of 

ate.” 

COLTON'S (Rev. Walter) Three Years in California. 
With numerous illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo., $1 50. 
MANSFIELD'’S (Edward D) History of the Mexican 

War. 1 vol. 12mo. ith maps and engravings, 


$1 25. 
“The most authentic work published in this country.” 
MANSFIELD'S (Edward D.) Life of Ger. Winfield Scott. 
J vol. 12mo, With illustrations, $1 25. 
‘*The reading of this book warms the blood like wine.” 
DE TOCQUEVILLE (Alexis De) Democracy in Ameri- 
ca. 1 vol. 8vo, (2 vols. in one), $2 50. 
“No writer, before or since, has made so profound an 
analysis of our Institutions as De Tocqueville.” 
DE TOCQUEVILLE (Alexis De) American Institutions. 
1 vol. 12mo., $1 25. 
“The profound insight of our democratic institutions 
pete ag essay displays, is the admiration of thinking 


m 
LADY WILLOUGHBY : Diary of a Daughter, Wife, and 
Mother io the Sixteenth Century. 63 cents. 

“ A most remarkable work, which we read some time 
ago in the original English shape, with great delight.” 
POEMS OF SENTIMENT AND [IMAGINATION : by 

Frances and Metta Fuller. $1 50. 

“ Twin gems, fit to sparkle in the most regal tiara that 

literature has yet won in any part of the American conti- 


nent.” 
DR. CHEEVER’S CHRISTIAN MELODIES. 1 volume 
12mo., 75 cents. 

“ A selection of hymns, with tunes, a ately de- 
signed for social and family worship.”’ wree 
BARTLETT'S (Prof. W. H. C.) Natural Philosophy 

Vol. Ist, $3. 

“ A College Text-Book on Mechanics.” 

FULTON & EASTMAN'’S Book Keeping, by single and 

doubleentry. New Edition, 75 cents. 
WRIGHT'S (A. D.) Analytical Orthography. 2 cents. 
NUTHEND'S (Charles) Dictation Exercises. 20 cents. 
COLTON’S (Rev. Walter) Ship and Shore. 1 volume 
snk TiN Ss Orton 

(James H.) 38 cents. 

PARKER'S (Richard G.) Fourth Reader. 75 cents. 
PARKER'S (Richard G.) Rhetorical Reader. 84 cents. 


In Press. 
COLTON’S (Rev. Walter) Land and Lee. 
COLTON’S (Rev. Walter) The Sea and the Sailor. 
PARKER'S (Richard G.) Ist, 9d, and 3d Readers. 
my24 tf 51 John street, New York. 
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One Page, 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER 
Has just published the 
SECOND EDITION OF 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 
A Treatise intended to Illustrate and Explain 
the Physiology of Fruit Trees ; 


The Theory and Practice of all operations connected with 
the Mite pens y-we Transplanting, Pruning, and Training of 
Orchard and Garden Trees, as Standards, Dwarts, Pyra- 
mids, Espaliers, &c.; the laying out and arranging diffe- 
rent kinds of Orchards and Gardens, the of suita- 
ble varieties for different Purposes and Localities, gather- 
ing and preserving Fruits, Treatmeni of Disease, Destruc- 
tion of Insects, Descriptions and Uses of Implements, &c. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH UPWARDS OF ONE HUNDRED 
AND FIFTY FIGURES, 


Representing different parts of Trees, all Practical Opera- 
tions, Forms of Trees, Desiges for Piantations, and [mple- 
ments, &c. 

By P. BARRY, 


Of the Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, New York. 
One Volume i2mo. 


“It is one of the most thorough works of the kind we 
have ever seen, dealing in particulars as well as generali- 
ties, and imparting many valuable hints relative to soil, 
manure, pruning, and transplanting.”"— Boston Gaz. 

“ A mass of useful information is collected, which will 
give the work a value even to those who possess the best 
works on the cultivation of fruit yet published.” — Even- 
ing Post. 

“ His work is one of the completest, and, as we have 
every reason for believing, most accurate to be obtained 
on the subject.”"—NV. Y. Evangelist. 

“ A concise manual of the kind here presented has jong 
been wanted, and we wil! venture to say that, should this 
volume be carefully studied and acted upon by our indus- 
trious farmers, the quantity of fruit in the State would be 
doubled in five years, and the quality, too, tly im- 
proved. Here may be found advice suited to ali emergen- 
cies, and the gentleman farmer may find directions for 
the simplest matters, as well xs those which trouble older 
heads ; the book will be found invaluabie.”"—New. Daily 
Advertiser. 





Also just published, Second Edition of 


HURRY-GRAPHS ; or, Sketches of Scenery, 
Celebrities, and Society, taken from Life. By N. P. 
Willis. 1 vol. 12mo. 

“ Some of the best spostmenn ye Mr. Willis’s prose, we 
think, are herein contained."—M. Y. Evangelist. 

“ recogn impress f 
it, wad te the chanenee Heel desc Legit 
one aimost forgets that the living man is not before him.” 
—Albany Argus. 

LIFE OF ALGERNON SIDNEY, with 
Sketches of some of his Contem , and Extracts 


from bis Correspondence and Writings. By 
G. A. Vansantvord. 1 vol. 12mo. 


“This is a book of real worth, and one which we ven- 
ture to predict will be read with satisfaction by the intelli- 
*— Columbian Republican. 


gent reader. 
THE GLENNS: a Family History. By J. L. 
McConnel. 1 vol. cloth and paper. 


REVERIES OF A BACHELOR: a Book of 
the Heart. By Ik Marvel. 1 voi. Illustrated by 
Darley. 9th " 


A GRANDMOTHER’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
By Eija Rodman. 1 vc). 16mo. I!usirated. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
late Baker & Scribner, 


my 31 tf 36 Park Row, and 145 Nassau street. 
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New Books in Preparation | 


A. HART (cate me anp Hart), 
126 CurstNvr street, Poitapenraia. 
*,* Early orders from the Trade solicited. 


we ——, a BOOK OF FACTS for 
ae ty dee. n one vol. i8mo., cloth. 

IL THE P. WOTICAL D DYER'S GUIDE, comprising 

Pie Receipts, which treats of every descrip- 


Ill. THE ae Ane CAN COTTON SPINNER'S 
Guide and Carder” 's Assistant, by the late Robert 
H. Baird. Uniform with “The Engineer's 


Pocket 

Iv. phe GWYNNE: or, the Court of the Stuarts: 
an Historical Novel, vo. 

Vv. gi OF THE LIFE OF MARY QUEEN 

of Scots, by Miss Benger, author of “ Anne 

Boleyn:” 2 vols. 16mo., cloth extra gilt (uniform 
with Memoirs of Jose josephi ne). 

Vi. THE DENNINGS AND THEIR BEAUX, by 


Miss Leslie 
VIL. a yer OP THE QUEENS OF FRANCE, by 
Mrs. Forbes (uniforin with Memoirs of Maria 


Anwoinette). 
VUL THE LADIES’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 5 
vols. post 8vo. scarlet cloth. 

IX. THE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL, a Hand- 
Book for Machinists, Wagon-Makers, Hardware 
Manufacturers, &c., &c., by Frederick Overman, 
author of * Manufaeture of Iron. ” 1 vol. 18mo. 

X. THE WIDOW RUGBY’S HUSBAND AND A 
Night at the Ugly Man’s, by J J. Hooper, Esq., 
wnat Adventares of Simor Suggs,” with 


Original designs 
XI. MACAULAY’S MISCELLANIES. A new and 
can Edition, 5 vols. post 8vo. (vol. 1 nearly 


XIL. phrvsis DIARY, from the last London Edition, 
o monthly volumes. 

XUL STUART'S DICTIONARY OF ARCHITEC- 

wy with 1000 Copperplate Engravings. 2 vols. 


XIV. RENA: a Novel, by Miss Caroline Lee Heuts, | 
author of * Linda, 
XV. PENCIL SKETCHES, 2 Series of Novelettes, by 
Miss Leslie. [n 2 vols l2mo., cloth gilt 
XVI. THE CONFESSOR. A Novel. 3 vols. in one. 
XVI. THE BRIDAL AND BRIDLE; or, the Honey | 
Moon atthe East. A Novel. in one volume. 
XVUL A NEW, VOLUME OF SKETCHES, by the au- 
thor of * Major Jones's Courtship 
XIX. THOMAS’S PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, from 
the new English Edition. 
XX. EIGHT YEARS IN CUBA, by G. Taylor. 1 vol 
XXL MARSHALL HALL ON DETERMINATION 
of Blood to the Head. 
&e., &e., &e. m22 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
METALLIC PENS FOR 
ALL WRITERS!! 


Manufacturer's Warehouse, 
No. 91 John Street, New York, 


Where a large Stock of these well-known Pens, suitable 
for every description of writing, may always be found 
and which are offered to the Trade on liberal terms. 











MR. GILLOTT 

Desires to Caution the Public against the 

Practices of certain Pretended Manufactar- 
ers of Steel Pens, 

Who, by assuming the style and character of 
LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Desig- 
nating Numbers, as uis Pens, seek to impose on 
buyers ! 





OBSERVE! 

All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT’S PENS 
havea Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse side. 
None others are genuine, and the Public is advised fur- 
ther, that in all cases where his Numbers, and the phrase- 
ology of his Labels are adopted by other Parties (swith es- 
pecial reference to his No, 303), Tae Pens are not made 
by him, though asserted so to be. 
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NEW BOOKS, 


NOW READY. 


The Traveller's and Tourist’s 
GUIDE 


THROUGH THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, CANADA, &c. 
CONTAINING THE 


ROUTES OF TRAVEL BY STEAMBOAT, STAGE, 
AND CANAL; 


Together with Descriptions of, and Routes to, the Princi- 
pal Places of Fashionable and Healthful Resort ; 
with other Valuable Inf :rmation. 


ACCOMPANIED BY 
AN ENTIRELY NEW AND AUTHENTIC 
MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Including California, Oregon, &c., and a Map of 
the Island of Cuba. 

By W. WILLIAMS. 





BALDWIN’S 
PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER. 
Ninth edition, with Supplement. 
LORD AND LADY HARCOURT; 


OR, COUNTRY HOSPITALITY. 
By Catruerine Sincrair. 





NEW DIAMOND EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE. 


(COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME.) 
INCLUDING A COPIOUS GLOSSARY. 
Uniform with Byron and Moore. 


ARTHUR'S LIBRARY FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 
1. 





WOMAN'S TRIALS; or, Tales and Sketches 
from the Life Around Us. 


. MARRIED LIFE; its Shadows and Sun- 
shine. 
. THE TWO WIVES; or, Lost and Won. 


2 

3 

4. THE WAYS OF PROVIDENCE; or, 
5 

6 


“ He Doeth all Things Well.” 
. HOME SCENES. 
. STORIES for YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 


MECHANICS 


FOR THE MILLWRIGHT, ENGINEER AND MA- 
CHINIST ; CIVIL ENGINEER AND 
ARCHITECT : 


Containing the Principles of Mechanics applied to Ma- 

chinery of American Models, Steam-Engines, Water- 

works, Navigation, Bridge-building, &c., &c. 
By FREDERICK OVERMAN, 


Author of “ The Manufacture of Iron,” and other 
Scientific Treatises. 


Illustrated by 150 Engravings. In one large 12mo vol. 
Just Published and for Sale by 


Lippincott, Grambo & Co., 
Successors to Grigg, Elliot & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


This Day Published. 
VESTIGES OF CIVILIZATION ; 


oR, 
The Ztiology of History, Religious, Zsthetic, 
Political, and Philosophical. 


This work professes to give a systematic solution of the 
— political and caaiel questions of the day: together 
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HENRY OWEN, 
flStt AGENT 





tha a gag analysis of Christianity, especially Roman 
Cathotlctm 
H. BAILLIERE, 
290 Broapway, 
jie - New York. 





Comprehensive Summary 
OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


Second Edition, in one vol. 12mo. half roan, 
Price Fifty Cents. 





This Popular School Book comprises an epitome of 


HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY, 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, ASTRONOMY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, &c., &c., 


on the basis of Historical and Miscellaneous Questions, 
BY RICHMOND MANGNALL. 


Adapted to the use of American Schools, and the general 
reader. 





“T have rarely met with a work with which I am so 
much pleased. In my opinion itonght to be used in every 
Grammer School in the City and County,—yes, and the 
United States,”’ 

ANSON V. PARSONS, 
Judge of Court of Common Pleas for Phila. Co. 





Reso.vep,—That the Comprenensive Summary be 
introduced as a Class Book in the Public Schools of this 
District, 
ROBERT J. HEMPHILL, 
Sec. Board of Controllers First School District 
of Pennsylvania, 
E. 8. JONES & Co., Publishers, 
8. W. cor. 4th and Race streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





E, 8. J. & Co, will Publish early in July, 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
MANURES, 


Compiled from recent Publications of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge in England, and adapted to 
the United States. 


With Notes by the American editor. jl142m 





Mrs. Browning’s New Poems. 
CHARLES S. FRANCIS & C0., 


252 BROADWAY, 


HAVE NOW READY, 


PROMETHEUS BOUND, SONNETS FROM 
THE PORTUGESE, 


CASA GUIDI WINDOWS, 
And other Poems, 
BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
1 vol. 12mo. 75 cents. 

“ Casa Guidi Windows gives a vivid picture of the tumult 
and herviem of Italian struggles for Independence, as seen 
from the poet’s windows at Florence, with the fervid com- 
mentary of her hopes and aspirations.” 








APPENDIX TO 
DR. BREWER'S GUIDE TO THE SCIENTIFIC 
KNOWLEDGE OF THINGS FAMILIAR. 
15 cents. 
This appendix includes a Key to the Miscellr.neous 
Questions subjoined to the first edition of the Guide to 


Science. ; 
Recently Published : 

THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
Comprising his Correspondence ani his Political and Offi- 
cial Writings. Edited by his son, John C. Hamilion.— 
Volumes, 1 to 4. To be completed in seven volumes, 8vo. 


WAVERLEY POETRY, 
Including all the Songs, Poetical Scraps, Mottoes, &c. 
scattered through the Waverley Novels—attributed to 
anonymous sources, but presuined to be wholly by Sir 
Walter Scott. 1 vol. 12mo., 75 cents. 
A GUIDE TO THE SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE OF 
THINGS FAMILIAR. 

es Rev. Dr. Brewer. 1 vol. 12mo. Carefully revised and 

apted for use in Families and Schools in the United 
States. 63 cts. 

This book contains an amount of useful information 
never before collected in a shape so convenient for study, 
and 80 easy for reference. 


Published by 


CHAS. FRANCIS & CO., 


jel4 & 252 Broadway. 
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‘CO-PARTNERSHIP. 





The Subscriber having this duy associated with him WILLIAM H. OLCOTT and EDWIN KNAPP in the 


BOOK AND STATIONERY BUSINESS, 
Will continue the same with them, under the firm of JOHN M. COOPER & Co. 


Savannah, June 2, 1851. 


Wa. H. OLCOTT, 
EDWIN KNAPP. 


JOHN M. COOPER. 
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Campbell's Chief Justices. 
BLANCHARD & LEA, PHILADELPHIA, 


LIVES OF THE 
CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND, 


From the Norman Conquest to the Death of Lord Mansfield. 
BY LORD CHIEF JUSTICE CAMPBELL. 


In two very neat vols. crown 8vo. extra cloth, 
To match the “ Lives of the Chancellors,’ of the same author. 


Tw this work the author has displayed the same t investigation of historical facts, depth of research, and quick 
appreciation of character which have rendered his previous volumes so deservedly popular. Though the “ Lives of 
the Chancellors’? embrace a long line of illustrious personages intimately con with the history of England, they 
leave something still to be filled up to plete the pi , and it is this that the author has attempted in the present 
work. Although it naturally presents ter interest to lawyers than to the rest of the public, still the vast amount 
of curious personal details concerning So cttaset men whose biographies it contains, the lively sketches of interest- 
ing periods of history, and the graphic and vivid style of the author, render it a great attraction 
stadent of history, and genera! r. 

The following eminent men are the ‘gue of this work :— 

Odo, first Chief Justiciar—William Fitz-Osborne—William de Warrene—Richard de Benefacta—William de 
Carilefo—Flambard—Roger, Bishop of Salisbury—Ralph Basset—Prince Henry—Richard de Luci—Robert, Earl of 
Leicester—Ranulphas de Glanville—Hugh Pusar—Willaim Lonechamp—Walter Sener Serius Yn Peter— Peter 
de Rupibus—Hubert de Burgh—Stephen de Segrave—Hugh le Despencer—Philip Basset—Hen Bracton—Ral ph 
de Hengham—De Wayland—De Thornton— r le Brabancon—Henry le Scrope—Henry de Staunton—sir Robert 
Parnyng—Sir William de Thorpe—Sir William Sharehall—Sir Henry Green—Sir John Knyvet—Sir John de Caven- 
dish—Sir Robert Tresillian—Sir Robert Belknappe—Sir William Thirnyng—Sir William Gascoigne—Sir William 
Hankford—Sir John Fortescue—Sir John Markham—Sir Thomas Billing—Sir Jobn Hussey—Sir John Pineux—Sir 
John Fitzjames—Sir Edward Montague—Sir James Dyer—Sir Robert Catlyn—Sir Christopher Wray—Sir John Pop- 
ham Sir Thomas Fieming—Sir Edward Coke—Sir Henry Montagu—Sir James Ley—Sir Randolph Crewe—Sir 
Nicholas Hyde—Sir Thomas Richardson—Sir John Brampston—Sir Robert Heath—Rolle—Glynn—Newdegate— 
Oliver St. John—Bradshawe—Sir Robert Foster--Sir Robert Uyde—Sir John Kelynge—Sir Matthew Hale—Sir 
Richard a NE oy ea Francis Pemberton—Sir Edmand Saunders—Jeffre Edward Herbert—Sir 
Robert Wright—Sir John Holt—Sir Thomas Parker—Sir John Pratt—Lord Raymond— Hardwicke—Sir William 
Lee—Sir Dudley Ryder—Sir John Willes—Wilmot—Lord Mansfield. 











B. g& L. ALSO PUBLISH. 


LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DEATH OF LORD ELDON. 
in seven handsome volumes, crown octavo, extra cloth. 





NEW WORKS NOW IN PRESS, 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, AND COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 


Sketches of European Cities. 


By WILLIAM WARE, author of “ Zenobia; or, Letters from Palmyra,’ “ Aurelian,” &c., &c., &c. 


The Religion of Geology, and its Collateral Sciences. 


By EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D.D., President of Amherst College, &c., &e. 


Margaret: a Tale of the Real and Ideal. 


By the Author of “ RICHARD EDNEY ; or, the Governor's Family.” 


The Worcester Pulpit: 


With Historical Reminiscences and Biographical Sketches. By Rev. ELAM SMALLEY, D.D. 


The True Remedy for Woman’s Wrongs. 


By CATHARINE E. BEECHER. 


Shakspeare. Nos, 36 and 37. 


—— the concluding Numbers of the BOSTON EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE’S WORKS. When complete it 
will em Thirty-eight splendid Stee! Engravings, executed in the highest style of the Art. 
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P. 8. & Co. have recently Published. 
SHAKSPEARE’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. 8vo. $1 50. 
THE BANKER’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 1 vol. 12mo. 50 cents in cloth ; 37} cents 


in paper. 
THE BANKER'S ALMANAC FOR 1851. 1 volume 8vo. 25 cents in paper; 50 conte in 
. ap! 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 








[June 21. 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 

59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED ; 
Year-Book of Facts for 1851. 
ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY . 
Or, Year-Boox or Facrs i Scrence anp Arr. 
Exhibiting the most Important ho seed bb and Improve. 
Mechanics and Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemis. 


try, Astronomy, Meteorology, Zoology, Botany, Mine- 
ralogy, Geology, Geography, Antiquities, &c. 
Together wiih a Lin f pave 5” Mores Publications ; 
Sone Henan Toes of tponan Pees a 
: ts 
Scientific Journals, Reports, &c. e 


Epirep sy DAVID A. WELLS, A.M.., 
Of the Lawrence Scientific School, Cambridge, 


Axp GEORGE BLISS, Jr. 
Price in cloth, $1 25; puper covers, $1. 


The second volume of this popular work for 1851 is 
published in a handsome duodecimo form, a oe with 
a fine ved likeness of Prof. Silliman. ose remit- 
ting one dollar will be entitled to a copy of the work, in 
paper, per mail, without expense. 


Miller’s New Book. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND 
AND ITS PEOPLE. 
By HUGH MILLER. 
With an elegant Likeness of the Author. 
Price One Dollar. 


the) FOOT-PRINTS OF THE CREATOR; 


Or, tHe AsTEROLePis or STROMNESs. 
By HUGH MILLER. 


From the Third London Edition. With Illustrations, and 
a Memoir of the Author. $1. 
BY LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


THE OLD RED SANDSTONE ; 
OR, NEW WALES IN AN OLD FIELD. 


By HUGH MILLER, 
From the Fourth London Edition. Illustrated. $1. 


THE EARTH AND MAN: 
CUMPARATIVE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, IN ITS RELA- 
TION TO THE HISTORY OF MANKIND. 

By ARNOLD GUYON, 

Prof. of Geography and History, Neuchatel. 
Translated from the French, by Professor C. C, Friron. 
With Ulustrations. 


New Revised Edition. 
PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY ; 


TOUCHING THE STRUCTURE, DEVELOPMENT, AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE RACES OF ANIMALS. 
With [ilustrations. For Schools and Colleges. 
Part .—Comparative Physiology. 


By L. AGASSIZ AND A. A. GOULD. 





IN PRESS, 
And will soon be Published. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE HU- 
man Species. By Charlies Hamilton Smith. Witha 


Prelimin Abstract of the Views of Blumenbach, 
Prichard, hman, Agassiz, and other Authors of 
Repute on that 


Subject. 
PLYMOUTH AND THE PILGRIMS; or, 
Incidents of Adventure in the History of the First 
Settlers. With Iliustrations. By Rev. Joseph Ban- 


vard, of Boston. 1} 
A COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO 
the Philippians; also, A Commentary on the 


CLOPEDIA” By Dr. A. Neander. 
CYCLOPZDIA OF ANECDOTES OF LI- 


celebra 
different Countries and Ages, etc. 
CYCLOPZDIA OF SCIENTIFC ANEC- 
dotes ; containing a Selection respecting the various 
Scientific and Mechanical Arts, and of their most 
distinguished Votaries. ey Kazlitt Arvine, A.M., au- 
thor of “ nee of and Religious Anec- 
dotes ” 1 % 
KITTO’'S POPULAR CYCLOPZDIA OF 


By John Kitto, D.D 
KITTO'S. 


graphy of Palestine. gaia 




















